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Save Your Vision Week, 1970 
Proclamation 3965. February 23, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Sight is one of man’s greatest gifts. The preservation of 
that gift is one of his greatest challenges. 

Modern research has developed the technology for 
preventing nearly one-half of all new cases of blindness 
in this country. Cataracts that cruelly deprive older people 
of their sight can now be corrected surgically. Regular 
examinations can detect visual disorders, especially among 
school children who need good sight in order to learn. 

In the case of disorders such as glaucoma—which can 
rob a person of much of his sight before he is aware that 
a problem exists—early detection is essential if treatment 
is to be effective. 


To impress upon each person in this country the urgent 
need for eye care, the Congress by joint resolution ap- 
proved December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 629), has requested 
the President to proclaim the first week in March of each 
year as Save Your Vision Week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp N1xon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim the week 
of March 1, 1970, as Save Your Vision Week; and I in- 
vite appropriate officials of State and local governments 
to issue similar proclamations. 

I also call upon all our citizens, especially those in the 
communications media, the health care professions, and 
other interested organizations to unite during that week 
in support of programs to improve and protect the vision 
of Americans. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-third day of February, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-fourth. 


Ricuarp NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:21 p.m, 
February 24, 1970] 





VISIT OF PRESIDENT GEORGES POMPIDOU 
OF FRANCE 


Exchange of Remarks Between President Nixon and President Pompidou at the 
Welcoming Ceremony on the South Lawn. February 24, 1970 


THE Preswenrt. Mr. President, I am honored to welcome you to this 


city and to this house. 


This is the first time you have visited our country and it is the first 
state visit of the President of France to the United States since President 
de Gaulle was here 10 years ago and met with President Eisenhower. 

We are honored to welcome you particularly because France has 
a special place in the hearts of Americans. Two hundred years ago, a 
young Frenchman came from the heart of France, the Province of 
Auvergne, to America, and Lafayette lives in our hearts. He lives also 
in this city, as you will see as you travel through it. 
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You, too, came from the heart of France, Auvergne, and as we 
welcome you as the head of state of your country, we recognize that 
France is our oldest friend, our oldest ally in the world. 

We know, too, that as we meet and discuss the great problems of 
the world, that we shall find means to work together toward our common 
goal, the goal we had 200 years ago, the goal of liberty and independence 
for all people. That is the same goal we have today. 

I am sure our talks will contribute to achieving that goal for our 
own people and for all people in the world. 

PRESIDENT Pompmou. Mr. President, my wife and I and my suite 
are deeply moved by your words of welcome. 

I am indeed gratified to be your guest today and that of the United 
States of America. Having been elected a few months ago President of 
the French Republic, it was natural for my first official visit to be to the 
American people, our oldest, our greatest, and our most constant friend 
and ally. 

That is why I responded immediately to your friendly invitation. 
Our meeting, sir, without any doubt, will be extremely useful. First, 
it will afford me the opportunity of establishing with you the personal 
relations which are ever more necessary between heads of state. 

Furthermore, this meeting of ours will be particularly trustful. It 
will enable us, as you just aptly said, to speak freely of all world issues 
as well as of those which more directly concern the relations between our 
two countries. And we will find that nothing fundamental stands between 
us. How could it be otherwise? 

The American people has not forgotten that the bulk of the troops 
among your ranks at Yorktown was French and the people of France 
remembers that twice your soldiers came to our aid, and little more than 
25 years ago played a decisive part in our liberation. 

In other words, Mr. President, both our heart and the sense of our 
national interest, require of us that we should understand each other and 
work together—and that we are going to do—to serve peace for the good 
of our two nations. 

Long live the United States of America. Long live our friendship. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 10:15 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House 
where President Pompidou received a formal welcome with full military honors. 


President Pompidou spoke in French. As printed above, his remarks follow the text 
read by his interpreter. 





While the adjustment assistance program is being im- 
plemented for the piano industry, the President is suspend- 
ing the Kennedy Round tariff reductions at the second 





Domestic Piano Industry 


Announcement of Signing of Proclamation 3964. 
February 24, 1970 


The President today announced that he has authorized 
adjustment assistance for firms and workers in the domes- 
Uc piano industry to help them adjust to the impact of 
import competition. Such aid to firms may take the form 
of technical, financial, and tax assistance. Aid to workers 
may include readjustment allowances, training assistance, 
and relocation allowances. 


stage, or 13.5 percent. This was the effective tariff rate 
during the year 1969. (Since January 1, 1970, the rate 
has been 11.5 percent.) He signed Saturday a proclama- 
tion which will reestablish the 13.5 percent rate and main- 
tain it for 3 years, after which the staging of the Kennedy 
Round reductions will continue. The proclamation does 
not interrupt the staged tariff reductions for grand pianos. 

The domestic piano industry appealed to the Tariff 
Commission for relief from imports in June 1969 and the 
Tariff Commission reported in late December that it 
found, by a 3 to 2 vote, that a threat of serious injury 
existed. Two Commissioners found that the rate of 13.5 
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percent (in effect at the time of their decision) should be 
maintained to prevent serious injury. One Commissioner 
recommended that a rate of 20 percent be imposed. Two 
Commissioners found no serious injury or threat of serious 
injury and the Commission as a whole found no injury or 
threat of injury for piano parts. 

This case represents the first affirmative determination 
of injury or threat of injury under the tariff adjustment 
provisions of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. However, 
the piano industry is one in which some firms are operating 
at reasonably good levels while others are experiencing dif- 
ficulties. The case thus does not call for large scale tariff 
relief. It is the kind of case for which adjustment assistance 
was meant to apply: to help industries become more com- 
petitive through economic means, rather than by erection 
of a high tariff wall to prevent imports. The temporary 
suspension of tariff reductions will help provide time for 
the industry to utilize effectively its adjustment assistance. 

The combination of adjustment assistance and a sus- 
pension of the Kennedy Round tariff reductions should 
provide the means for relieving the severe impact of im- 
ports on the domestic industry and its workers. At the 
same time, it should avoid price increases for consumers 
during this period when we are attempting to deal with 
a general inflationary problem. 


NOTE: For the text of Proclamation 3964, see the following item. 


Domestic Piano Industry 


Proclamation 3964. Dated February 21, 1970. 
Released February 24, 1970 


MODIFICATION OF TRADE AGREEMENT CONCESSION AND 
ADJUSTMENT OF Duty ON CeErTAIN PIANOS 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in him 
by the Constitution and the statutes, including section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and section 201 of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1821), the 
President, by Proclamation No. 2929 of June 2, 1951, 
No. 3140 of June 13, 1956, and No. 3822 of December 
16, 1967 (65 Stat. c12, 70 Stat. c33, and 82 Stat. 1455), 
proclaimed such modifications of existing duties as were 
found to be required or appropriate to carry out trade 
agreements into which he had entered; 

2. WHEREAS among the proclaimed modifications were 
modifications in the rate of duty on pianos which are now 
provided for in item 725.02 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (TSUS) ; 

3. WHEREAS the United States Tariff Commission has 
submitted to me a report of its Investigation No. TEA-I- 
14 under section 301 of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
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(19 U.S.C. 1901), on the basis of which investigation and 
a hearing duly held in connection therewith the said 
Commission has determined that pianos provided for in 
TSUS item 725.02 are, as a result in major part of 
concessions granted under trade agreements, being im. 
ported into the United States in such increased quantities 
as to threaten to cause serious injury to the domestic in- 
dustry producing like or directly competitive products; 
and 

4. WuereAs I have determined that an increase in the 
prevailing rate of duty on pianos, except grand pianos, 
provided for in TSUS item 725.02, to a rate of duty of 
13.5 percent ad valorem as hereinafter proclaimed is nec- 
essary to prevent serious injury to the piano industry: 


Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, acting under the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes, includ- 
ing sections 201(a)(2), 302(a)(2) and (3), and 351 
(a) (1) of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 
1821(a) (2), 19 U.S.C. 1902(a) (2) and (3), and 1981 
(a)(1)), and in accordance with section 253(d) of said 
Act (19 U.S.C. 1883(d)), and Article XTX of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (61 Stat. (pt. 5) 
A58; 8 UST (pt. 2) 1786), do proclaim that— 


(1) Item 725.02 in Part I of Schedule XX to the 
Geneva (1967) Protocol to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (19 UST (pt. 2) 1723) is superseded 
by the same article descriptions and item numbers as are 
provided for in the modification of Proclamation 3822 
set forth in paragraph (2)(a) hereof, with “8.5% ad 
val.” in the rate of duty column in each of the new items 
725.01 and 725.03; except that, (i) so long as the articles 
provided for in new item 725.01 in Schedule XX are 
dutiable under item 924.00 (added to the Appendix to 
the Tariff Schedules by paragraph (3) hereof), the rate 
in said item 725.01 shall be the rate in said item 924.00, 
and (ii) thereafter the staging of further reductions in 
the duty applicable to such articles shall be subject to 
general note 3(d) (ii) tothe said Schedule XX; 

(2) Proclamation No. 3822 is modified— 


(a) In Annex II, by inserting after section E the fol- 
lowing new section : 


“Section F. Effective as to articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption on and after February 21, 1970: 


Schedule 7, Part 3, Subpart A 


1. Item 725.02 is superseded by: 
[Stringed musical instruments: ] 

Pianos (including player pianos, 
whether or not with keyboards) ; 
harpsichords, clavichords, and 
other keyboard stringed instru- 
ments: 

725.01 Pianos (including player pianos, 
whether or not with keyboards), 


except grand pianos___________ [See Annex IIT] 
[40% ad val.]; 
I a acme [See Annex ITT] 


[40% ad val.” 
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(b) In Annex III of said proclamation, by redesignat- 
ing item 725.02” as “725.03” and adding immediately 
preceding item 725.03 the following new item and head- 
ings applicable solely thereto: 





Rate of duty effective on and after— 





Jan. 1, 1975 





725.01 11.5% ad val.| 10% ad val. 


| | | 
| Feb. 21, 1970 | Jan. 1, 1974 
8.5% ad val.”; 








(3) Effective with respect to articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption during the three- 
year period commencing on the date of this proclamation, 
the TSUS is modified by inserting immediately after item 
923.77 in part 2A of the appendix to the TSUS the fol- 
lowing new item: 

924.00 | Pianos (including 
| player pianos, 


13.5% adval. | Nochange”. — 
whether or not 
| 
| 


with keyboards), 

except grand 

pianos, provided 
for in item 725.01. | 








(4) Provision is hereby made, with respect to the piano 
(including player pianos, whether or not with keyboards ) 
industry, that: (a) its firms may request the Secretary of 
Commerce for certifications of eligibility to apply for 
adjustment assistance under Chapter 2 of Title III of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962; and (b) its workers may 
request the Secretary of Labor for certifications of eligi- 
bility to apply for adjustment assistance under Chapter 
3 of Title III of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 21st day of February in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and seventy, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-fourth. 

RicHarp NIxon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:20 p.m., 
February 24, 1970] 


NOTE: For an announcement of the proclamation, see the preceding 
item, 


Visit of President Georges Pompidou 
of France 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Nixon and 
President Pompidou at a White House Dinner 
Honoring the French President. February 24, 1970 


Tue Present. Mr. President, Madame Pompidou: 


We are honored to welcome you to this house. On such 
an historic occasion, when we welcome the head of state 


of the French Republic, we, in the United States, are 
reminded of how much we owe to your country. 

We think of some of the things immediately around 
us, of this city, which you just described very generously 
before dinner as being a beautiful city. And we remember 
that it was planned by a Frenchman, Pierre L’Enfant. 

We think of this table and of this service which we see 
around us—this gold service—and it came from France, 
from Margaret Biddle, who many in this room will re- 
member lived in Paris for so many years. 

We think of such things as the music, the art, the cul- 
ture that comes from France, not to mention such things 
as food and wines, which are well represented at this 
table tonight. 

We think also of things that are much more profound 
and which I will mention only briefly, because where 
something is of great importance, very few words are 
needed to describe it. 

Just two nights ago in the East Room we heard a new 
Broadway show—new, it has been there only a year— 
called “1776.” It tells the story of the new America 
that was founded almost 200 years ago. It is a very 
exciting story about that young, struggling country and 
how it came into existence. 

Tonight, we, in this Nation, remember one very pro- 
found and simple fact: But for the help that this young 
Nation received from France, we would not be here to- 
night. Because of the assistance we received from France 
almost 200 years ago, America was born, it became an 
independent country. Since that time we have always been 
grateful for that assistance. 

Tonight I can say to this company that France has 
always been our ally. It has never been our enemy, and 
it will always be our friend. 

With that kind of friendship, which is deeper and more 
profound because it is based on the fact that we under- 
stand and respect the right to at times find different ways 
to the same goals, the goals of independence and freedom 
which brought this Nation into being in 1776 and which 
Frenchmen, fighting side by side by Americans, helped 
to bring it into being, and since then, fighting side by side 
by Americans, have kept those principles alive in the 
world. 

Just 10 years ago in this room, at tables shaped almost 
like this, President Eisenhower toasted the President of 
the French Republic, General de Gaulle. I remember on 
that occasion, General de Gaulle spoke to me about the 
future of the United States. He said that the time had 
come to build a new America. 

I would say tonight that as we enter the last third of this 
century, that we have the responsibility to build a new 
world, and that we in the United States are proud and 
thankful that we shall be working with our friends and 
allies, our oldest friends and allies, from the French Re- 
public, in building that new world in which all people may 
have the opportunity that we have had for independence 
and freedom. 
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So tonight I know that all of you will want to join 
me in raising your glasses to the President of the Republic 
of France. 

PRESIDENT Pompipou. Mr. President, Madame Nixon, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

I shall not conceal my deep emotion in speaking here 
as a guest, being President of the French Republic as 
guest of the President of the United States. 

First of ali, it is because between our two countries, 
although there may be sometimes a few clouds and dif- 
ferences in opinion about different things, we have pro- 
found and deep links owing to history, a history already 
old, as you have just alluded to, Mr. President, where, in 
the 18th century, France rushed in the struggle to the help 
of this young country in order to help it gain its freedom. 

But also in more recent history. I would like to allude 
here to a man with whom you have many living links, that 
is General Eisenhower, who, and we well remember that 
in France, came on our soil 25 years ago as head of the 
armies which gained us our liberation. 

Such historical and sentimental links, nobody can for- 
get them, and nobody can destroy them. Even if we wished 
that, we could not separate our fates and lives because the 
United States and France cannot live in separation, in iso- 
lation one from the other. Our destinies are common. 

But also it is because beyond those links of a senti- 
mental and historical nature, we have deep and common 
interests, because we have a common concept of life, of 
man, of the life of man in society, and we have the same 
concept of the human ideal. 

It is because both of our countries and nations are 
deeply attached to the freedom of man. It is because both 
our nations are convinced that it is through and by democ- 
racy that peoples of the world can reach not only their 
maturity but also their prosperity, their happiness, and 
only by democracy can they determine their own fate, that 
I may say that nowadays people refer often to alienation, 
to alienated societies and people, but I personally believe 
that there is alienation when man is not free to determine 
his own fate and it is through democracy that this free- 
dom is gained and man in society can determine his own 
fate and destiny. 

The United States is the first democracy in the world 
and France is deeply honored to be also a democracy and 
a friend of the United States. Therefore, being so deeply 
united by history and by the same concept we have of 
society and because we both believe in peace and in the 
necessity to work entirely for peace, and to be dedicated 
to the work of peace in spite of all the difficulties or dif- 
ferences we may have from time to time, all this makes us 
believe that we must live together, we must work together, 
and we must not have ever any opposition. 

For this reason we are struggling and living together. 
We are going to do that. It is my honor and pleasure of 
hailing here the most old, constant, and deep ally and 
friend of France. 
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Tonight, being honored to be the guest of the President 
of the United States, I may tell him quite frankly and 
from the bottom of my heart that he is receiving actually 
a friend and ally of the United States. 

I propose to drink this toast to the President of the 
United States, to Madame Nixon, and to the friendship 
between France and the United States of America. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 10:07 p.m. in the State Dining Room 


at the White House. President Pompidou spoke in French. As printed 
above, his remarks follow the text read by his interpreter. 


Japan World Exposition 


Announcement of Designation of John M. King as the 
Personal Representative of the President at Opening 
Ceremonies in Osaka. February 25, 1970 


The President today announced the designation of John 
M. King of Denver, Colo., to be the Personal Representa- 
tive of the President of the United States to attend the 
opening ceremonies of the Japan World Exposition in 
Osaka on March 14, 1970. He will have the rank of 
Special Ambassador. 

King, 42, is chairman of the board of King Resources 
Company, a Denver-based human and natural resources 
firm. He is also the sole owner of the Colorado Corpora- 
tion, whose subsidiaries market plans for direct long-term 
investments in oil, gas, and other mineral exploration. 
King attended the University of Washington and North- 
western University, where he majored in political science 
and economics. 

King was elected to the Illinois General Assembly from 
the 41st senatorial district in 1950. He served three 
terms ending in 1956. He was self-employed in the oil 
and gas industry, until he founded King Resources in 
1960. 

King is married to the former Carylyn Becker and 
they have four children. 


Asian Development Bank 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing 4 
U.S. Contribution to the Bank’s Special Funds. 
February 25, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In 1966, the United States—with strong bipartisan ap- 
proval of the Congress—joined with other nations in the 
establishment of the Asian Development Bank. Since then 
this Bank has shown its ability to marshal funds from Asia, 
Europe and this continent for the purpose of economic 
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development. In the short span of three years, it has ef- 
fectively put these resources to work. It has demonstrated 
an ability to make a major contribution to Asian economic 
development. It gives evidence of a unique capability for 
acting as a catalyst for regional cooperation. And it can 
assist individual Asian countries find solutions to their 
problems on a multilateral basis. 

Now it is time for the United States to reaffirm its sup- 
port of the Asian Development Bank. 

Experience has shown that effective Bank support of 
certain projects and programs essential to economic 
growth and development in Asia must involve some fi- 
nancing on easier repayment terms. The economic capa- 
bilities of some of the countries of Asia have not yet 
reached a level of development adequate to service needed 
loans on conventional terms. The Bank cannot furnish 
this needed financing out of its ordinary resources and the 
limited amount of special funds now available to it. 

To measure up to its potential for assisting in the eco- 
nomic growth of Asia, the Bank must have adequate 
facilities and resources to provide concessional as well as 
conventional financing. I believe that the United States 
should now join with other donors in providing the Spe- 
cial Funds that will enable the Bank to meet a wider range 
of Asia’s development needs. 


The proposal I am submitting to the Congress would 
authorize the United States to pledge a contribution of 
$100 million to the Bank’s Special Funds over a three- 
year period. It would authorize the appropriation of $25 
million in the present fiscal year, and $35 million and 
$40 million, respectively, in the next two fiscal years. 

This proposal is designed to assure that the United 
States contribution will have maximum impact on Asian 
development problems, that the Bank’s Special Funds 
will constitute a truly multilateral financing facility, and 
that the United States contribution will take account of 
our own balance of payments position. To assure that 
other advanced countries provide their fair share of these 
funds, the United States contribution would not exceed 
that contributed by other donors as a group, nor would 
it constitute the largest single contribution to the Bank’s 
Special Funds. The terms governing the use of the United 
States contribution are clearly set forth in the bill I am 
transmitting to the Congress. 


This support by our country will enable the Asian De- 
velopment Bank to more effectively perform its critical 
tole in promoting Asian economic progress. The Bank 
is in a unique position to do this because: 


—It is first and foremost a bank, applying sound eco- 
nomic and financial principles to the job of 
development. 


—lIt is Asia’s own creation, largely conceived, estab- 
lished, financed and operated by Asians to meet 
Asian problems. 

—It embodies equitable arrangements for sharing the 
burden of providing development finance. 

—It brings to bear on Asia’s challenging development 
problems the cooperative efforts of 33 nations, with 
balanced representation among Asian and non-Asian 
members, and among developed and developing 
countries. 

—Its progress to date gives promise that it will become 
the important focal point for Asian development 
efforts envisaged by its founders. 


Other developed country members already have re- 
sponded to the Bank’s need for Special Funds resources. 

Japan has earmarked $100 million of which $40 
million has already been paid. Canada is contributing 
$25 million in five equal annual installments, while Den- 
mark and The Netherlands have also contributed a total 
of $3.1 million. 

The Governors of the Bank have supplemented these 
contributions by setting aside for Special Funds purposes 
$14.5 million of the Bank’s own paid-in convertible cur- 
rency capital resources, as permitted by the Bank’s 
charter. 

A United States contribution at this time will give 
additional needed strength to this essential supplement to 
the Bank’s Ordinary Capital resources, and will encourage 
other developed countries to contribute to the Special 
Funds facility. 


This proposal has been developed after careful study 
of the pressing development needs of Asia, of the ability 
of the Asian Development Bank to use Special Funds 
resources to help meet those needs, and of our own fiscal 
and balance of payments problems. I believe that it 
represents a sound and realistic balancing of those factors, 
and that it will serve the national interests of the United 
States in a number of ways. 


—It will further demonstrate the strong United States 
interest in the economic development of Asia. 

—TIt is responsive to the developmental needs of Asia 
and to Asian initiatives already taken to meet them. 

—lIt will strengthen the Bank as a multilateral regional 
institution capable of dealing with current and future 
development problems in Asia. 

—TIt will encourage other advanced nations to provide 
their fair share of concessional aid to Asia—a region 
heretofore predominantly dependent on United 
States aid. 

—It takes account of our fiscal and financial problems 
and contains the necessary balance of payments 
safeguards. 
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—It constitutes another examp!e of effective utilization 
of the multilateral approach to economic develop- 
ment. 


I urge the Congress to give this proposal its whole- 
hearted and prompt approval. 
RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 
February 25, 1970 


National Governors’ Conference 


The President’s Remarks at the Winter Session of the 
Governors’ Conference in Washington. 


February 25, 1970 


Governor Love, Mr. Vice President, all the distinguished 
members of the Governors’ Conference and your guests: 

Governor Love told me when I arrived that he had al- 
ready introduced me. So now that I am on, let me come 
directly to the matters that I would like to discuss briefly 
on the occasion of this midwinter meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference in Washington, D.C. 

You will recall that in Colorado Springs I spoke of our 
programs in the field of the New Federalism. I would like 
to give you my political evaluation—not a partisan eval- 
uation but my political evaluation—of how two of those 
programs which will very much affect the Governors of 
the States, how those programs now stand. 

First, with regard to the Family Assistance Program, 
when I spoke to you at Colorado Springs, I, very candidly, 
did not have high hopes that we could get substantial ac- 
tion on that program in this session of the Congress. That 
situation has changed. 

I would say now that there is at least a 50 percent 
chance that the Family Assistance Program—somewhat 
in the direction recommended by the administration, al- 
though, of course, the Congress will work its will on 
the administration measure—will be enacted in this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

With the support of the Governors, the chance that 
that program will be enacted will be more than 50 per- 
cent. Naturally, I would like to urge your support after 
each of you has considered the effect of that program in 
his State and also after each of you has evaluated it again. 

I know the arguments for it. And, naturally, I know the 
ones against it. Without going into it in any detail, the 
arguments against—perhaps the two major ones—are 
these: 

First, that it isn’t enough. My answer to that is that 
considering budgetary limitations, I believe it is the right 
amount at this time and it is a beginning—a beginning 
that America should make in this very great break- 
through in this field. 
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The second objection is much more fundamental and 
much more profound, and one that all of you must con- 
sider. The question is, will it work? I could tell you here 
that I am sure that it will work. I do not say that because 
it has never been tried, not tried on a national basis, al- 
though there has been a pilot program in the State of New 
Jersey in which the results have been quite encouraging. 

But while I cannot guarantee that the new Family As- 
sistance Program will work, I know that the present wel- 
fare program won’t work. It is a disaster. It should be 
abolished. And I say it is time to move in a new direction. 

And with those thoughts in mind, then we would sug- 
gest that if you feel that we do need a change, if you feel 
that this program offers some new directions that the Na- 
tion should move in, certainly your support might put it 
over the top. It is now 50 percent. I think it could go over 
the top with more support. 

The other program that I will refer to briefly, which 
I also covered in my remarks at Colorado Springs, is in 
the field of revenue sharing. 

Then and now I would have to say that the chances 
for the Congress enacting revenue sharing in this session 
are not good. I do not say that critically of the leadership 
of the Congress. I say it only as an evaluation of how the 
votes are in both the House and the Senate and in the 
committees that have the responsibility. 

Here, again, arguments can be made for and against 
these programs. In the case of revenue sharing, one of the 
basic arguments that is made is, again, that it is not 
enough. It is certainly a very modest start on what will, in 
my view, eventually be a very significant program of shar- 
ing revenues, Federal revenues, with the States. But it 
is the kind of a start that we can afford now. It is a begin- 
ning and I believe it is essential that we do begin. 

The fact that the Governors of the States might con- 
clude that they would put their full weight behind revenue 
sharing—behind revenue sharing not next year, but a be- 
ginning this year as we have recommended in our budget, 
and we have budgeted an amount, as you know—if the 
Governors would do that, what is now virtually a moot 
question as far as revenue sharing is concerned could be- 
come a very live question that there might be a chance 
that we could get action. 

And so, for that reason, I would urge you to consider 
revenue sharing. If you feel as strongly about it as I feel, 
and as I know some of the members of this Conference 
indicate that they feel, I would hope that you move m 
that direction with the hope that we could get movement 
now in the Congress on this, as well as in family assistance. 

And now a third area, an area that I did not discuss 
at Colorado Springs, but one which many of you have 
brought to my attention and to the attention of the var 
ous people in the administration who represent the agen- 
cies and who are here to meet with you. 
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I want to say parenthetically in that respect that we 
have our first team, as far as legislation is concerned, here. 
Bryce Harlow, who has moved from the position of Con- 
gressional liaison to that of a member of the President’s 
Cabinet as Counsellor to the President, is in my opinion 
perhaps the greatest expert on legislative representation 
and also in terms of expediting legislative action that it 
has been my privilege to know. 

I would not loan him to any of you, incidentally, for 
some of your problems. But certainly I can tell you that 
for any advice in this field, he is one I can very highly 
recommend. 

We also have John Ehrlichman, who is the head of our 
new Domestic Planning Staff; and the top team from 
the various departments, the Under Secretaries, who really 
get the job done. We want you to know them because 
these are the men that you can call upon when you have 
problems in their various departments in which you need 
action. 

But having referred to this group, let me now go to the 
problem of the environment which, as you may recall, I 
covered in a major statement to the Congress a few weeks 
ago; a program, incidentally, in which several of the 
States represented around this table are considerably 
ahead of the Federal Government; a program in which 
presently there is more popular support than there is for 
any other domestic program that I currently see on the do- 
mestic scene. 

When we look at the problem of the environment and 
where we go, there are these thoughts that I would like to 
leave with you: first, the necessity that the approach be 
national. I believe in State responsibilities. I believe in 
States rights as well as responsibilities. That is why rev- 
enue sharing to me is a concept that should be adopted. 

On the other hand, when we consider the problems of 
the environment it is very clear that clean air and clean 
water doesn’t stop at a State line. And it is also very clear 
that if one State adopts very stringent regulations, it has the 
effect of penalizing itself as against another State which has 
regulations which are not as stringent insofar as attract- 
ing the private enterprise that might operate in one State 
or another or that might make that choice. 

That is why we have suggested national standards. 
That is why we believe there must be the closest consulta- 
tion with the States in implementing those standards and 
why we want to work with you on it. 


A second point with regard to our environmental pro- 
gram is one that I think all of us must consider as we move 


into this area: And that is that here is one area where we 
cannot wait. 


oa had this brought forcibly to my attention when I was 
in Chicago meeting with the Governors in that area who 
happened to border on Lake Michigan. And we had the 
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example of what had happened to Lake Erie. Once a lake, 
a body of water, goes beyond the point of no return, it is 
almost impossible to restore that lake—to restore it in 
terms of its being one that is attractive and habitable as 
far as man is concerned, let alone those that live in the 
lake. 

As far as Lake Michigan is concerned, it has not 
reached that point. But unless we act now it could go over 
that edge and become like Lake Erie. 

These examples could be multiplied all over the coun- 
try. That is why, with all of the various priorities, all of 
the programs that are demanding attention for a limited 
Federal budget this year, we put as our first priority the 
environment. Because as important as all the other areas 
are, here is an area where, if we do not act now, it will 
be too late possibly ever to act again. 

And this is true of air pollution; it is true of water pol- 
lution; it is true of all of the other areas with which you 
are very familiar. 

And now to a third point—and here it is necessary for 
us to consider one of the dangers that will arise and could 
arise as we consider these environmental programs. 

I have met recently, as I am sure many of you have over 
these past few months, with representatives of environ- 
mental groups, people who are justifiably and also very 
deeply concerned about the environment, and whose re- 
action is therefore very strong. And the reactions, as in the 
case of any program, sometimes go to extremes. One re- 
action is that there is an irreconcilable conflict between 
economic growth and happiness or economic growth and 
a decent life in this country. 

And the argument goes that what we must do is to turn 
the situation completely around, that the ideal that we 
should try to achieve is to return our country and return 
man basically to his natural state as nearly as we possibly 
could, and that if that were the case that we would all 
be much better off. 

I know that is a popular proposition. It just doesn’t 
happen to be true. And it also doesn’t happen to be new, 
because Rousseau advocated that 200 years ago. 

As we all know, man in his natural state is not a partic- 
ularly admirable object. As we also know, when we con- 
sider growth and as we look at this great Nation of ours, 
growth has done very much for the United States. 

It is very interesting for me to note that as I travel 
around the world the traffic is never from the United 
States to other nations; it is usually from other nations to 
the United States with all of its problems. 

And as we reform those things which need to be re- 
formed, we must not destroy those particular character- 
istics of our society that have made this Nation the wonder 
of the world. We should not be apologetic about it; we 
shouldn’t be defensive about it. What we need to do is to 
turn the scientific genius that has made America the rich 
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country that it is, the enormously wealthy country it is, to 
turn that genius to the service of man to solving the very 
problems that that productivity has created in terms of de- 
basing our environment. 

That is the approach. It is the responsible approach. 
It isn’t as easy, it isn’t as simplistic, it therefore isn’t just as 
appealing, but it is the right way. I am sure that you as 
leaders in the States will take that approach. 

And then I would finally close with one other thought 
in terms of the rhetoric that we should use in discussing 
this problem of the environment. Seventy years ago when 
Theodore Roosevelt caught the imagination of this coun- 
try, and, incidentally, the admiration of the world, when 
he spoke of the strenuous life and also spoke of conserva- 
tion, conservation was the right term for that time. 

Conservation today, I submit to you, is an inadequate 
term to describe what we need to do. What we need to 
do now is not to conserve simply what we have in the way 
of natural beauty and natural resources. We need a lot of 
conservation, that is true. But what we need is something 
considerably more than that. 

We need restoration, restoration of the beauty of water- 
ways, and of air, and of land, which has been destroyed or 
virtually ruined by reason of this economic progress which, 
on the one hand, has its benefits, but on the other hand 
brings with it some side effects that all of us, of course, 
want to deal with effectively. 

And so, rather than conservation, we should speak of 
restoration, restoration of the beauty of this land. And we 
should combine that, it seems to me, also, with another 
very positive word, the word “reform,” because if we are 
going to deal with these massive problems, we can’t deal 
with them with some of our present instrumentalities of 
government. 

We need to reform the instruments of government at 
the Federal, State, and local government levels, if we are 
effectively to deal not only with problems of the environ- 
ment, but also in terms of family assistance and the others, 
those that you have been discussing and that I have 
touched upon briefly on this occasion today. 

And then the final word that I would suggest we might 
constantly emphasize is that of renewal. And here, when 
I speak of renewal, I mean renewal of the spirit of this Na- 
tion, and particularly renewal of the spirit and of the chal- 
lenge for the young people of this Nation. 

This is not the time nor certainly the place to get into 
any detail to discuss the problem of the alienation of the 
youth, which I know commands much of your attention, 
as it does ours. 

But I would only suggest that here again, the auto- 
matic, simplistic answers are usually not the right ones. 

A few months ago when I was traveling in Europe, I 
was discussing with a major European leader the mutual 
problems that we had, the problems that we had with our 
youth in the United States and the problems that he had 
with his youth in his country in Europe. 
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And I pointed out to him that there were many in this 
country who thought that once the war in Vietnam was 
over that the problems of our youth would disappear. And 
his comment on that was very interesting. 

He said, “I don’t agree that that would happen.” He 
said, “The problem with your youth is war.” He said, 
“The problem with our youth is peace.” 

What he was of course suggesting was not that what 
they needed was war and that we, therefore, should be 
concerned as we moved toward peace. But what he was 
suggesting was that the problem of youth today is much 
more profound simply than to find a society in which we 
have an absence of war, because there needs to be a posi- 
tive thrust, a renewal of the spirit. 

And we can talk now and we can suggest that if we 
could only clean up our air, and clean up the water, and 
have more parks, and have peace in the world, and have 
a guaranteed income for every individual, and everything 
there on the silver platter, that then everybody in this 
country, and particularly the youth in this country would 
be happy. They wouldn’t be at all, because unless we can 
give to our youth and to all Americans, for that matter, a 
sense of challenge, a sense of excitement, a sense of partici- 
pation in building the “New America,” in this program 
of restoration and renewal and reform, unless we can do 
that we are not going to give them the satisfaction, the 
satisfaction that you have, you, the leaders of your States 
in the positions that you so responsibly fill. 

That is why I would urge strongly that you go forward 
as we are trying to go forward at the Federal level with 
programs of volunteer action, volunteer action in which 
we will cooperate with you, volunteer action where our 
young people have the opportunity particularly in this 
field of the environment to participate, and to contribute 
in solving the problem. 

I do not suggest that the solution of the problem will 
mean, as I have already indicated, that from then on 
youth will be forever happy. But I am suggesting that 
what we must remember is that it is basically the search, 
it is the challenge, it is the participation that gives mean- 
ing to life, rather than simply the end result. 

I have appreciated the opportunity to address this 
conference and to share with you some of my concerns on 
the practical programs that we have. I simply want to add 
one final note, which will be touched upon in greater de- 
tail by the experts when they come before you, if you want 
to ask questions on this particular point. 

I know that many of you have been frustrated by the 
fact that Presidents come before Governors and set forth 
great programs, and then States rely on those promises by 
Presidents and go forward in their own programs and 
then Congress failed to appropriate the money which 
necessary for the Federal Government to maintain and 
contribute its share to the solution of those problems. 
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Several of you have brought this to my attention when 
I announced our program in the field of water pollu- 
tion. I want you to know that we have taken your views 
into consideration and we have an answer. 


We believe that any State that weat forward after the 
Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966 relying on what the 
Federal Government had indicated, went forward in its 
own program, should not be penalized because it took that 
initiative. As a matter of fact, it should be rewarded. 

That is why 20 percent of all the funds that we have 
asked the Congress to appropriate in the field of water pol- 
lution will go through the Office of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the first priority on that 20 percent will now 
be to take care of approximately $320 million in the case 
of those States which between 1966 to the present time 
did go forward in their own programs and who have not 
been compensated for the Federal share from the Federal 
Government. 

I simply want to say, as I conclude, that it is very easy 
to stand before any group, as all of you know, in a political 
context and to make promises that sound very good. I sim- 
ply want to say to you that we have presented our pro- 
gram in terms of what we think can be accomplished. 

We are not going to make promises in this field that 
we are unable to fund. And we think the place to begin 
is with this environmental program. 

It is a program that we believe is adequate to handle 
the problem. If it is not adequate, we will go back for 
more funds. But in no event will any State represented 
around this table be penalized when it relies on what the 
President of the United States indicates will be a Federal 
commitment. 

We have made a commitment. If the States go along, 
we will see to it that you are reimbursed. That will be our 
program. 

Thank you. 


noTE: The President spoke at 2:21 p.m. in the Washington Hilton 
Hotel. 


Visit of President Georges Pompidou 
of France 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Pompidou and 


President Nixon at a Dinner at the French Embassy. 
February 25, 1970 


PresiENT Pompipou. Mr. President, Madame: 


Your presence here tonight in this house of France is 


for us a great joy, indeed, and for my country a great 
honor. 


We see there the sign of the friendship uniting the 
United States and France, as well as my trip in your great 
country is supposed to be the sign of the same thing and 
very deeply. 

You know very well that between us perhaps the sen- 
timental side is more important than the political one, 
which sometimes may be fraught with difficulties, but dur- 
ing the talks we already have had with you, and I am sure 
during the talks which we are still going to have, I was 
in a position to note, and will observe, that you and I, we 
understand each other very well and that we agree on 
what is fundamental and essential. 

And even when sometimes we do not speak exactly 
on the same line or according to the same waves, we do 
understand what we mean and what we mean to do. 

Of course, I have noted that it was enough for us to 
speak together in order to understand each other. 

Today, you are here among us and for me this is a great 
opportunity to tell you how deeply, during these 2 days 
which I have spent in your country, I have been moved 
by the welcome which I have received from everybody— 
from all the American authorities, from Congressmen, 
and from all the people I have met. 


And I would like to seize this opportunity to thank all 
of those who are here tonight with us. 

And it is as a friend that I am here. It is as a friend that 
I have these talks with you, quite outspoken and free and 
frank, on all the world’s issues. It is as a friend that I am 
going to continue this trip throughout your country and 
it is as a friend that I ask you all now to raise your glass to 
drink to the health of the President of the United States 
of America, to the health of Mrs. Nixon, in honor of the 
United States and to the friendship between the United 
States and France. 


Present Nixon. Mr. President, Madame Pompidou, 
our distinguished guests this evening: 

When I was in Paris almost a year ago, I recall that on 
the occasion of one of the dinners I attended my instruc- 
tions indicated that I, as President of the United States, 
was to speak for 5 minutes and then “his remarks would 
be translated into English.” 

Since that time, I have tried to learn English a little 
better. 


And tonight I will speak in English, but I can assure 
you that Colonel, or General Walters (laughter )—he was 
a Colonel when I first knew him in Caracas—General 
Walters’ French will be much better than my English. 


Mr. President, this is the first occasion that Mrs. Nixon 
and I have had the opportunity, the honor, of visiting an 
embassy since the inauguration a year ago. 

And it is for us a very moving occasion, because it 
brings back memories of those many times that we were 
in this house before, of the people that were here, of the 
hospitality that we felt. 
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It is hard to describe how one feels on this bit of French 
soil in America. Let me describe it this way: There are 
those in this country who hire a French chef and serve 
French wines and French food, and who dress with 
French fashions, and decorate their rooms with French 
style, but only in this Embassy, or in France itself, can 
there be that spirit, that extra feeling that one gets when 
he truly feels the hospitality of a French welcome. 

And that is why we are very happy to be here tonight 
in your presence and in the presence of this company, be- 
cause again we feel the spirit that we have always felt in 
this Embassy, and also in those places in France that we 
have visited. 

And if I could be permitted one reference that may not 
be exactly relevant to the meetings of heads of state, but 
which I think is very important to an occasion like this, let 
me pay tribute tonight to the diplomats who are present. 

I think of the past, men like Bonnet and Alphand who 
have been in this house, I think of those in this room, Am- 
bassador Lucet, of our own Secretary Rogers, Foreign 
Minister Schumann, I think of our other Ambassadors, 
Ambassador Bohlen, Ambassador John Sherman Cooper, 
I think of those who represent other countries, the Dean of 
the diplomatic corps, these men who work day-in and day- 
out for the cause of peace, and I should mention Ambas- 
sador Johnson, who served in Tokyo. 

And on such an occasion like this, we think of the work 
that they do, the contributions they make that do not often 
reach the headlines, but that lay the foundation for the 
success of the kind of talks that you and I will have at the 
highest level. And we, therefore, pay tribute to them to- 
night. 

I also would like to mention briefly a bit of American 
history that many perhaps have forgotten. In 1814, when 
the White House was burned partially and was under re- 
pair, the French Minister, who had a very fine residence in 
Washington at that time, invited the President of the 
United States, President Madison and Dolley Madison, 
his wife, the First Lady, to stay in his house. 

And for one year the French Minister’s residence in 
Washington was the residence of the President of the 
United States. And, therefore, as we come here tonight, 
we feel, as Thomas Jefferson said many years ago, that 
every American has two homes, France and his own. 

And I would say that we do not expect that the White 
House will be burned during our term in office. But if it 
is burned, there is no house that we would rather come 
and stay in (applause) 

Mr. President, our talks will continue tomorrow. They 
are on that direct personal basis which you appreciate 
and like, and that I appreciate and like, and for that rea- 
son they will produce the results in terms of real progress 
on fundamental issues that we want. 

But tonight, I know that I speak for all of us here from 
the United States when I say that we are grateful for the 
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years that we have enjoyed the friendship, of your country 
and of your people for this Nation, and we are very proud 
that we can be here tonight in this house; in this house, 
the Embassy of France. 

And having mentioned the Ambassadors who are in this 
room, who have served in various posts, I also would 
mention our own Ambassador to France, his fine service 
to our Nation, and how very happy we are to have him 
here to be honored with us on this occasion. 


And now, if you will permit me, if I could try the 
French that I learned 35 years ago: 


Vive la France. Vive President Pompidou! 
The President and Madame. 


NOTE: The exchange of toasts began at 10:10 p.m. at the French 
Embassy in Washington, D.C. President Pompidou spoke in French. 
As printed above, his remarks follow the text read by his interpreter, 


Red Cross Month, 1970 


Proclamation 3966. Dated February 25, 1970. 
Released February 26, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


In a democracy like the United States of America, we 
learn early that each one of us has a responsibility not 
only to himself, but to his fellow citizens, and to the na- 
tion as a whole. As the world around us grows smaller, our 
sense of responsibility to mankind has extended until it 
includes the peoples of the entire earth. 

Nowhere is the compassionate feeling for mankind, and 
his welfare, better exemplified than in the mission of the 
Red Cross. The humanitarian work of the Red Cross is 
recognized by all nations. For eighty-nine years the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has served this nation and its people un- 
selfishly, while constantly striving to do more. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America and Honorary Chairman 
of the American National Red Cross, do hereby designate 
March, 1970, as Red Cross Month, a time when the or- 
ganization will ask for your active support. I urge every 
American to do his utmost to secure the strength of the 
Red Cross by serving as a volunteer if possible and by 
contributing to his full ability. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 25th day of February, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and seventy, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
fourth. 

RicHarp NIXxoN 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:13 pm, 
February 26, 1970] 
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FEDERAL ECONOMY ACT OF 1970 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing Repeal or Reform of Certain 
Programs. February 26, 1970 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I propose reduction, termination or restructuring of 57 programs 
which are obsolete, low priority or in need of basic reform. These pro- 
gram changes would save a total of $2.5 billion in the fiscal year 1971. Of 
this amount, $1.1 billion savings require Congressional action—roughly 
the equivalent of the amount by which the 1971 budget is in surplus. 

No government program should be permitted to have a life of its 
own, immune from periodic review of its effectiveness and its place in 
our list of national priorites. 

Too often in the past, “sacred cows” that have outlived their use- 
fulness or need drastic revamping have been perpetuated because of the 
influence of special interest groups. Others have hung on because they 
were “too small” to be worthy of attention. 

At a time when every dollar of government spending must be scru- 
tinized, we cannot afford to let mere inertia drain away our resources. 

Some of these programs are the objects of great affection by the 
groups they benefit. But when they no longer serve the general public 
interest, they must be repealed or reformed. 

No program should be too small to escape scrutiny; a small item may 
be termed a “drop in the bucket” of a $200.8 billion budget, but these 
drops have a way of adding up. Every dollar was sent to the Treasury by 
some taxpayer who has a right to demand that it be well spent. 

As an extreme example, the government since 1897 has had a special 
board of tea-tasters. At one time in the dim past, there may have been good 
reason to single out tea for such special taste tests; but that reason no 
longer exists. Nevertheless, a separate tea-tasting board has gone right 
along, at the taxpayer’s expense, because nobody up to now took the 
trouble to take a hard look at why it was in existence. The general atti- 
tude was: It did not cost much, it provided a few jobs, so why upset the 
teacart? 

That attitude should have no place in this government. The tax- 
payer’s dollar deserves to be treated with more respect. 

Most of these programs have the strong support of some special in- 
terest group, and in many cases the changes I am proposing will be re- 
sisted. Overcoming this resistance will not be easy. I urge, therefore, that 
the Congress examine the possibilities of establishing special arrange- 
ments for consideration of this legislation. The Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Federal Expenditures may be able to provide the focus needed 
to secure the savings I have included in this Federal Economy Act; or, 
perhaps, a joint select committee empowered to propose legislation to 
both Houses should be established. 

This Administration is making extraordinary efforts to hold down 
spending; it would be fitting for the Congress to approach the need for 
economies in the same spirit. 

Of the 57 savings actions I have proposed to prune the 1971 fiscal 
year budget and slow down the momentum of Federal spending, forty- 
three are within the authority of the President to effect; four are already 
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before the Congress and awaiting action; ten more are submitted with 
the Federal Economy Act. 

Of the total savings effort, these are the most significant items: 

1. I propose that we reform assistance to schools in Federally-im- 
pacted areas to meet more equitably the actual burden of Federal 
installations. 

In origin this program made good sense: Where a Federal instal- 
lation such as an Army base existed in an area, and the children of 
the families living on that installation went to a local school; and when 
the parents made no contribution to the tax base of the local school dis- 
trict, the Federal government agreed to reimburse the local district for 
the cost of educating the extra children. 

But this impacted aid program, in its twenty years of existence, has 
been twisted out of shape. No longer is it limited to payments to schools 
serving children of parents who live on Federal property; 70% of the 
Federal payments to schools are now for children of Federal employees 
who live off base and pay local property taxes. In addition, the presence 
of a Federal installation (much sought-after by many communities) lifts 
the entire economy of a district. As a result, additional school aid is 
poured into relatively wealthy communities, when much poorer com- 
munities have far greater need for assistance. 

One stark fact underscores this inequity: Nearly twice as much Fed- 
eral money goes into the nation’s wealthiest county through this program 
as goes into the one hundred poorest counties combined. 

The new Impact Aid legislation will tighten eligibility requirements, 
eliminating payments to districts where Federal impact is small. As 
it reduces payments to the wealthier districts, it will re-allocate funds to 
accord more with the financial needs of eligible districts. Children whose 
parents live on Federal property would be given greater weight than 
children whose parents only work on Federal property. 

While saving money for the nation’s taxpayers, the new plan would 
direct Federal funds to the school districts in greatest need—consider- 
ing both their income level and the Federal impact upon their schools. 

Reform of this program—which would make it fair once again to 
all the American people—would save $392 million in fiscal year 1971 
appropriations. 

2. Medicaid. The original purpose of this program was to provide 
medical treatment to all persons, regardless of age, who could not afford 
such care. As many States have discovered, an additional item—long- 
term residential care in nursing homes and mental hospitals that often 
involves little medical treatment—has been an unexpected cause of great 
expense. I propose that we direct Federal matching funds toward medi- 
cal treatment rather than custodial care and provide new incentives to 
the States to emphasize more efficient forms of extended care. 

Estimated savings to the Federal government in fiscal 1971 appro- 
priations would be $235 million. 


3. Space research. After the recent successful Apollo missions, scien- 
tific needs for more manned lunar explorations were reassessed. We con- 
cluded that fewer manned expeditions to the moon were needed, and 
production of additional Saturn V launch vehicles and spacecraft has 
been suspended. Eight Saturn Vs remain in our inventory for manned 
flights during the early 70s. Savings as a result of these and related space 
research decisions total $417 million in fiscal year 1971 appropriations. 
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4. Duplicated veterans benefits. During the past twenty years, So- 
cial Security and other legislation has been enacted which often dupli- 
cates benefits due to veterans with wartime service to defray burial 
expenses. I have proposed to limit Veterans Administration payments to 
the difference between $250 and the total of non-VA benefits due the 
veteran’s survivors, saving $54 million in fiscal year 1971. 

In addition, I propose to require insurance companies to reimburse 
the Veterans Administration for the general hospital care of veterans 
with non-service connected medical problems who have purchased pri- 
vate health insurance but who elected to receive that care in VA hospitals. 
At present, most insurance contracts preclude payment to VA facilities, 
which is unfair; insurers should not be relieved of payments because their 
policyholders choose to be treated in VA hospitals. This will save the 
government $40 million in fiscal year 1971. 

Modern medical treatment makes possible permanent recovery from 
tuberculosis, and over a year ago the Congress ended future payments 
of $67 per month to veterans whose disease is completely arrested. How- 
ever, about 40,000 veterans, whose disease has been cured, are still on the 
compensation rolls; since their cure makes further compensation unneces- 
sary, I propose that they be removed from the rolls at a saving of about 
$46 million. 

5. Lower-priority agricultural programs. The Federal government 
currently cost-shares with farmers certain conservation practices, a sub- 
stantial part of which are in fact profitable farming techniques; as the 
number of large farms using these techniques has increased, there is less 
need for this program that now would require $211 million in fiscal year 
1971 appropriations. In addition, $84 million per year is appropriated 
to subsidize the purchase of milk in schools for children, a great many 
of whose families are not poor; these resources should be reallocated to 
more effective nutritional programs to benefit children of poor families 
which will include milk as a part of the total program. 

Federal crop insurance, a useful program, has developed to the 
point where Federal assistance can be gradually reduced. This insurance 
is now subsidized by the Federal government, and it should be made 
self-supporting over a period of time. I propose legislation adjusting pre- 
miums to cover administrative costs, which will produce a first full-year 
saving of $12 million. 

6. The government-owned Alaska Railroad. It is time for the Fed- 
eral government to get out of the operation and ownership of the Alaska 
Railroad. With the discovery of oil and other potential economic devel- 
opment in Alaska, the need for Federal ownership has passed and the 
Alaska Railroad has become an attractive investment. It should be sold 
either to the State of Alaska or to private enterprise for a substantial 
sum. 

7. Replacement of hospital grants with loan guarantees. At one 
time, hospitals were not generating enough income to pay off capital 
construction loans; today, through reimbursements by Medicare, Medic- 
aid and private insurance plans, the financial status of hospitals has been 
markedly improved. Accordingly, using the same principle that has been 
so successful in the Federal Housing Administration program, the 1971 
budget terminates direct grants to hospitals in favor of a new program 
of mortgage guarantees to hospitals for construction capital with a liberal 
subsidization of the interest rates they will be charged. The new program, 
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which will be more effective in stimulating hospital construction, will save 
the taxpayer $65 million in fiscal year 1971. 

8. Miscellaneous items requiring Congressional action. These in- 
clude charging the industries involved to recover the costs of Federal 
grading, classing, and inspecting of tobacco, cotton and grain, saving $4 
million ; charging to recover the costs of administering marketing agree- 
ments and orders, $2 million; ending Federal formula grants to schools 
of veterinary medicine, a low priority item, $3 million ; turning over Fed- 
eral maintenance of recreational marinas to the users of such facilities, 
$1 million the first full year. 

9. Terminating the Coast Guard Selected Reserve Program. The 
elimination of the Coast Guard Selected Reserve program would not 
significantly reduce the overall effectiveness of the Coast Guard. 

The proposed legislation eliminates the statutory requirement for a 
Selected Reserve within the Coast Guard Ready Reserve after fiscal 
year 1971. 

It provides that personnel who are fulfilling their Selective Service 
obligation through the Coast Guard Reserve may be transferred, with 
their consent, to other Reserve components, with the assurance that 
their Coast Guard service will be credited toward fulfillment of that obli- 
gation. It is also anticipated that some personnel in the Selected Reserve 
would be retained in the Ready Reserve in a no-training status. All will 
be offered the opportunity of accepting a discharge from the Coast Guard 
Reserve or volunteering for extended active duty for the purpose of ful- 
filling their military service obligation. First full year savings are ap- 
proximately $25 million. 

10. Sale of stockpile commodities. The greatest bulk of the stock- 
pile materials to be disposed of in fiscal year 1971 would be sold in 
accordance with standing authorizations. With respect to those stockpile 
surpluses for which there is presently no disposal authority, we have 
already sent to the Congress twenty bills requesting the necessary author- 
ity. In addition, we have endorsed three other pending bills. The proposed 
sales program, including disposals which would be authorized under new 
legislation, would produce about $750 million in fiscal 1971. 

I am transmitting with this message a proposed Federal Economy 
Act of 1970. 

Never has the need to curtail unnecessary spending been as vital 
as it is now. The rising cost of living, which causes so much hardship to 
so many of our people, must be arrested; a balanced budget is needed to 
hold the line on rising prices and interest rates. 

In this fight, no time-honored program is sacrosanct if it cannot be 
justified on the grounds of high priority; there is too much that needs 
to be done for all the people to permit special benefits to be conferred un- 
fairly upon some of the people. 

Of course animal-lovers want more veterinarians, but Federal funds 
should be spent on providing more doctors for people; of course harbors 
should be kept clear for pleasure craft, but Federal funds should be di- 
rected to help clean water for people to drink; of course all the elderly 
should be cared for, but Federal funds should be directed to medical 
rather than custodial care of the elderly who are poor and ill. 

That is why we have looked at Federal spending with new eyes— 
not on the basis of government as it is, but on the basis of what comes 
first for now and tomorrow. The time is past for “more of the same.” 
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Federal spending must be in response to present needs, not a reflex 
caused by old habits. The savings we make now are dollars enlisted in 
the fight against inflation, and there is no need more urgent to all the 
people than the need_to hold down the rising cost of living. 

I have already made a great many of the hard decisions that are 
mine to make to hold down nonessential domestic spending, above and 
beyond the substantial cuts already made in our defense budget, and I 
urge the Congress to make the hard, responsible decisions that the Con- 
gress is charged to make. This is no time for business as usual, spending 
as usual, politics as usual. This is the time for cutting out waste and cut- 





ting down costs with new vigor and new determination. 


The White House 
February 26, 1970 


RicHArD Nixon 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks upon transmitting his message to the Congress, 


see page 279. 





Communications Satellite Program 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Seventh Annual Report on the Program. 
February 26, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 


On July 20, 1969, from the Oval Office in the White 
House, I spoke by telephone with Neil Armstrong and 
Edwin Aldrin on the surface of the Moon. This historic 
event was simultaneously televised to the world through 
the medium of communication satellites. Under Section 
404(a) of the Communications Satellite Act of 1962, I 
am sending to the Congress this seventh report on the pro- 
gram that helped bring this historic event to millions of 
_ people throughout the world. 

Communications between Earth and the Moon, while 
certainly the most dramatic use, is only one of many ways 
in which satellite communications can now be employed. 
The Intelsat Consortium of more than 70 nations has 
been highly successful in bringing the benefits of com- 
munications satellite technology to the people of many na- 
tions. This report reflects the steady progress being made 
toward an improved global communications network. Al- 
ready we see major improvements in international tele- 
communications capabilities—improvements that will 
ultimately benefit all of the world’s people. 

The Communications Satellite Act speaks of the con- 
tribution to be made to “world peace and understanding” 
by a commercial communications satellite system. Just as 
this technology has enabled men to speak to each other 
across the boundary of outer space, so, I am convinced, 
satellite communications will in future years help men to 


understand one another better across boundaries of a poli- 
tical, linguistic and social nature. World peace and under- 
standing are goals worthy of this new and exciting means 
of communication. 
RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
February 26, 1970 
NOTE: The report is entitled “Annual Report on Activities and 
Accomplishments Under the Communications Satellite Act of 


1962; January 1-December 31, 1969” (processed; 17 pp., with 
appendixes). 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Agency’s Ninth Annual Report. February 26, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 


It is with a sense of gratification that I transmit to the 
Congress the Ninth Annual Report of the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

The events of the past year have shown that through 
negotiation we can move toward the control of arma- 
ments in a manner that will bring a greater measure of 
security than we can obtain from arms alone. 

There is reason to be hopeful of the possibility that an 
understanding can be reached with the Soviet Union 
which will permit both nations to reduce the burden and 
danger of competitive development of strategic arms. 
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The process has begun. The preliminary, exploratory 
phase of the Strategic Arms Limitations Talks was held 
in Helsinki in November and December. Ambassador 
Gerard Smith, the Director of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, whom I named to head our delega- 
tion to the Talks, reported to me that the exchange of views 
was serious and augured well for the next phase to begin 
in Vienna in April. 

We have undertaken these negotiations because it is in 
our interest to do so. We believe the Soviet Union recog- 
nizes a similar interest. In addition, continuing techno- 
logical advances in weapons systems give warning that 
delay will only complicate the arduous task of achieving 
agreements. 

The other nations of the world are looking to the 
United States and the Soviet Union to limit and reduce 
our strategic arsenals. I believe that a verifiable agree- 
ment which will limit arms on both sides will in fact en- 
hance mutual security. 

The report which I now send to you describes the con- 
tribution of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
to the preparation for, and the conduct of negotiations on 
strategic arms limitation. The report also describes efforts 
in pursuit of other arms control measures directed to con- 
trolling chemical warfare and bacteriological research, to 
bringing the non-proliferation treaty into effect and to 
banning nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass 
destruction from the seabed. 

In transmitting this report, I reaffirm my Administra- 
tion’s concern with the substance rather than the rhetoric 
of arms control. Wherever possible, consistent with our 
national security, I want our talents, our energies and our 
wealth to be dedicated, not to destruction, but to im- 
proving the quality of life for all our people. 


RIcHARD NIxon 
The White House 
February 26, 1970 


NOTE: The 90-page processed report, covering the period January 1, 
1969, to December 31, 1969, was made available with the release. 


Visit of President Georges Pompidou 
of France 


Exchange of Remarks Between President Nixon and 
President Pompidou at Departure Ceremonies 
at the White House. February 26, 1970 


Tue Preswent. Mr. President, Mr. Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Secretary: 


As we conclude our talks, I think back to the time 
13 months ago when I assumed this office. I recall then 
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that one of the major objectives of our foreign policy was 
to restore a better relationship with our oldest ally in 
the world, the Republic of France. 

That process began on the trip to France that I took 
soon after coming into office, in February, and it has 
continued in the discussions I have had with President 
Pompidou on this occasion, and the discussions Secretary 
Rogers and others in the State, Defense, and Treasury 
Departments have had with the members of the President's 
party. 

I can say now that I believe we have made very great 
progress over this past year in restoring the kind of relation- 
ship which should exist between two nations whose alli- 
ance over a period of 190 years has consistently served 
the cause of peace and the cause of freedom in the world. 

We have not agreed on everything, but we have found 
that our areas of agreement are greater than they were 
when our talks began, and we have established channels 
of communication for further discussions that we believe 
will be very productive and constructive, not only in our 
bilateral relationship but also in the ability of our two 
nations to work together for peace and stability in all areas 
of the world. 

Mr. President, as you leave here and go first to Florida 
and then to California and then to Chicago and back to 
New York, I can assure you that the great majority of our 
people will welcome you as the President of the nation 
that has been our oldest ally and our oldest friend. 

We know that as you travel through our country that 
you will sense that welcome and when you return to 
France, we want you to extend to the people of your 
country the warmest good wishes of the people of the 
United States. 

PRESIDENT Pompipou. Mr. President, Mr. Secretary: 

I really don’t see what I could add to what you have 
just so aptly put and said. 

Indeed, France and the United States are countries 
who are linked both by bonds of friendship and of alliance, 
and you have marked this decidedly when you acceded 
to the supreme post of President of the United States by 
coming to Europe and laying the foundation with Gen- 
eral de Gaulle of this rapprochement between our two 
countries in order to, let’s say, dispel the few clouds that 
might have accumulated in recent years and in order 
to enable our two countries to work in the wide coopera- 
tion in the service of peace and world equilibrium while 
retaining their own personalities and independence. 

I must say that I have been deeply moved, and all my 
suite, too, and also the Foreign Minister of France, by the 
direct, spontaneous, and warm welcome we have received 
from everybody. 

I have been deeply honored by the welcome I received 
from the Congress yesterday. 
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Your welcome, Mr. President, and that of Mrs. Nixon, 
and the members of the administration whom we met, 
went to our heart, and all the talks we have had either 
with you, Mr. President, or with members of your admin- 
istration, have been extremely cordial, frank, and fruitful. 

When the President of the French Republic comes to 
Washington, obviously it is a friend who comes to the 
United States, and on the point of leaving Washington 
now, to go on with my trip through your great country, 
| also leave as a friend of President Nixon. 
note: The President spoke at 12:40 p.m. in the Rose Garden at the 


White House. President Pompidou spoke in French. As printed 
above, his remarks follow the text read by his interpreter. 


Visit of President Georges Pompidou 
of France 


The President’s Remarks at an Informal Meeting With 
French Correspondents Accompanying President 
Pompidou on His Visit to the United States. 

February 26, 1970 


Ladies and gentlemen: 

I asked you to drop into the office here because it 
seemed to me you have come a long way and at least 
you should have the opportunity to see where we have 
been having our talks and also to have the chance to at 
least sense the atmosphere of those talks. 


When I first suggested this to Ron Ziegler, I said, 
“Why don’t you get in the dozen or so who are along and 
we will have a little talk?” 

So, he said, “There are 180.” That is why, rather than 
having a talk—and I think we have a time problem, I 
understand you are going on as the President goes on and 
mostly we have a numbers problem—-so I would limit this 
to a monologue rather than a discussion on an informal 
basis, which I think all of us would have enjoyed more. 

I want to say, first—and I am going to be quite can- 
did—that I am always fascinated when I meet the head 
of state or head of government who comes into this office 
because I read about him before he comes; I get the 
evaluation of our State Department people, also, the 
evaluations of the press. Sometimes they vary, just as they 
doin this country. 


But in any event, I get a picture in my mind of the 
man and then when I meet the man I sometimes have a 
picture either underlined, and it proves to be quite accu- 
rate, usually, or I find my attitudes changing. 


I thought you would be interested to know—and I do 
hot say this in criticism of our State Department eval- 
uation or the press version that has been written—that 
President Pompidou created a rather different impres- 


sion in our private meetings than I expected he would 
create. 
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I had never met him before. We both rather wondered 
why that was the case. But it seemed that when I was in 
office he was not the Prime Minister and when I went out 
of office he was. I did not see him on the several occasions 
that I was in Paris between 1961 and 1969. So, I only 
knew him in terms of what I had read and what I had 
heard on television. 

So I thought of a man who was highly intelligent—and 
I found him to be that—very suave, and I found him to 
be that, very measured and deliberate, not one to, as we 
say in this country, to “pop off” and to say something 
indiscreet. 

All of these pictures I had already in my mind as a 
result of having read and heard what had been said about 
him. 

But in addition to that, I found a man who was very 
strong. I thought of President Pompidou more as a man 
of the city—and this is not said critically because I, like 
most Americans, always like to go to Paris—as a Parisian 
with the sophisticated, sometimes rather brittle person- 
ality that you think of as a man of the city. 

What I sensed in my talks with him was: Here is a 
man who not only was born in what we call the “heart- 
land,” in the country, but a man who retains that strength, 
a very great strength, a strength of purpose, a determina- 
tion, that is very impressive. 

What I am trying to say, and not with any idea of “but- 
tering him up” or anything of that sort, but what I am 
trying to say is that I believe that he is a man who has a 
very difficult task, as he himself recognizes, to follow a 
man like President de Gaulle, one of the great, majestic 
figures of the century. But he can do it. He will not be 
like de Gaulle, just as no one man is like another. But in 
addition to the high intelligence, the competence which all 
of you have written about, I sensed in him a very great 
strength of character, and it is strength of character that 
great nations, and small nations for that matter, need in 
their leadership positions at this point. 

So much for my evaluations of him. In regard to the 
talks, as all of you know—you are sophisticated report- 
ers—after every one of these talks you find we have cov- 
ered a whole landscape—the Middle East, the interna- 
tional monetary affairs, East-West relations, Europe. And 
we talked about more precise things, like ComSat, and so 
forth. The subjects are the ones that you would expect. 

As all of you know, and we were quite candid to say, 
there was not quite complete agreement on all these issues 
with him, or for that matter, with any other leader. But 
what was helpful in these talks, despite the translations, 
we covered an enormous amount of ground, because the 
President and I, while we are from different backgrounds 
and from different countries, and he is a finance man and 
an economic man and I am from the law, are very much 
alike in one respect. We are quite direct. We came right 
to the point and there were very few wasted words. 

I would say that in the 4 hours of talks we had in this 
room, and, of course, the private talks we also had at din- 
ners, while of course there is some chit-chat, particularly 
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at the dinners, that when it came down to the issues, that 
we covered the ground very speedily and directly. He 
had done his homework and I had done mine, and this 
meant that when we finished, we had covered all of the 
subjects that either of us wanted to raise, which was very 
helpful. 

Now having said all of that, I think this bodes well for 
the future. The meeting with President de Gaulle was 
a beginning in restoring the proper relationship between 
two nations that have been allies for so many years. 

This meeting was essential—essential in terms that each 
got to know the other and to know how we can commu- 
nicate. I am very optimistic that the relations between 
France and the United States will continue to be on a very 
sound basis in which each respects the independence of 
the other, and in which, more in the future than in the 
past, we will find we are on parallel and sometimes the 
same course. 

This is our goal—it is his and it is mine. I think we can 
achieve it. 

One personal note. The President very kindly asked me 
at the conclusion of our talks to pay a return visit to 
France. I have no plans to do so in the immediate future, 
but I always want some excuse to go to Paris, and that 
would be a very good one, of course. 

But I do plan, I told him, sometime, as soon as our 
schedules would permit, to make another trip to Europe, 
and, of course, have the opportunity to visit France 
again, and I hope he will return here, because I think 
this kind of talk should not be simply one of those protocol 
things that is done for purposes of appearances. It should 
occur quite regularly so that at the very highest levels we 
can have communication and then give the—I was going 
to say guidelines, but that is not a very good word in this 
Presidency—give the directions to those in the Cabinet 
levels for implementing our future policies. 

Finally, on a personal note, I always try, when some- 
body comes so far on a journey like this, to give him 
something to remember us by. 

This is, incidentally, a very inexpensive gift, but when- 
ever we sign a bill here, we have the custom of giving a 
pen to the Congressmen and Senators who were cospon- 
sors of the bills. 

So, we thought that since all of you had come so far on 
this journey that you might like to have a souvenir. It is a 
very good pen, and it has the signature on it. It is a real 
signature. I didn’t write it, but I don’t write most of my 
signatures. 

I use this pen, incidentally, for everything except 
vetoes. 

So, we will hand you one as you leave. I can assure 
you that as you receive the pen, don’t feel that you are 
compromised, because I always expect the press to write 
anything about me that they like. 

We are delighted to have all of you, not only those of 
you from France, but those from the other countries here. 
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I think you will find the balance of your trip in this 
country interesting. 

As I told the President, he will see probably a demon- 
strator or so, but we live in an age of demonstrations and 
the most important fact to bear in mind, as I said out there 
is, as I firmly believe, that the great majority of Ameri- 
cans want good relations with France. They have great 
respect for this Nation and he will be welcomed warmly by 
the people of this country, and that is keeping it all in 
perspective. 

A word about this room that might be of interest to 
you. This room was built during the term of Theodore 
Roosevelt. He conceived this west wing, which is called 
the West Wing. Each President, of course, redecorates 
it according to his taste. 

When President Eisenhower was here—as you know, 
that is the seal of the President on the ceiling and the seal 
of the President is also inscribed in the rug—he had the 
walls painted a pale green shade, and after that, during 
the period of President Kennedy and President Johnson, 
it has been the tradition to have the whole room in 
white—a white rug and carpet and curtains and the rest. 

So I thought we would continue the tradition, al- 
though as Mr. Bailey and some of the other oldtimers 
around here know, a white rug gets pretty bad looking 
after people tramp through it for awhile, so we were going 
to change the rug and get a new one. 

Just to show you the influence of television, my tele- 
vision advisers say when you have a white rug and white 
curtains, you don’t get a good picture. So we bowed to 
television and that is why you see this colorful rug and 
curtains and so forth. 


But the items in here are quite interesting. These are 
the flags of the services. Incidentally, that is all the Presi- 
dent takes with him, unless he steals something, but that 
he doesn’t do. The flags go with him. 


For those of you from abroad, these are American birds. 
You, of course, know about the birds in Britain which 
my wife collects, to the extent that I can afford them. 
These are Boehm birds and Boehm is the American coun- 
terpart of the famous English birds. They were given to 
the White House. Over there on that back corner is the 
last bird he made. It is a baby eaglet. The clock is French, 
incidentally. It is an antique. 

But the thing in this room that I am perhaps most 
proud of is this. My daughter Julie made this for me. And 
to show you that there is one optimist in the family, she 
made it before the election. That is not the seal of the 
President; it is the seal of the United States. But it is an 
indication of perhaps another Eisenhower's political 
prowess. 


Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1 p.m. in his office at the White 
House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 
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Federal Economy Act of 1970 


The President’s Remarks Upon Transmitting His 
Proposals to the Congress. February 26, 1970 


I have sent to Congress today my proposal for a Federal 
Economy Act. I have asked the Congress to join me in 
cutting back more than $2 billion in Federal spending on 
57 programs that are obsolete or of very low priority. 

Now in Government everyone knows what a “sacred 
cow” is. It is a program that is not fair to all the people, 
not fair to the taxpayer, but one that is fiercely defended 
by some special interest group. 

I believe the time has come to herd these sacred cows 
out of the Federal budget. 

For example, do you know that this Government has a 
Board of Tea Tasters? Now at one time in the dim past 
there may have been good reason to single out tea for such 
special tests, but that reason no longer exists. 

Nevertheless, a separate tea tasting board has gone 
right along at a cost of $125,000 a year at the taxpayers’ 
expense because nobody up to now took the trouble to 
take a hard look at why it was in existence. The general 
attitude was, it did not cost much, it provided a few jobs, 
so why try to save the money. 

Well, that is the wrong approach. If we are to win the 
battle against the rising cost of living, we have to squeeze 
out of the budget all nonessential Federal spending. 

I am asking Congress to join me in making those hard 
decisions that may upset the special interests, but will 
serve the public interest. We can only eliminate the sacred 
cows if we join together above politics to cut down spend- 
ing and help hold down prices. It won’t be easy, but it 
can be done. And with the support of the taxpayers and 
bipartisan support in the Congress, it will be done. 
note: The President spoke at 3:53 p.m. in the Roosevelt Room 


at the White House. His remarks were recorded for radio and tele- 
vision broadcast. 


For the text of his message to the Congress, see page 271. 


Atomic Pioneers Award 


Remarks of the President, Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Senator John O. Pastore, and Representative 
Craig Hosmer, Upon Presentation of the Award 

to Dr. Vannevar Bush, Dr. James B. Conant, and 
Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves. February 27, 1970 


Dr. Seagorc. Mr. President, we are honoring three old 
friends here, friends of yours, friends of mine in the field 
of atomic energy. 

You are presenting them with the Atomic Pioneers 
Award. This is the first of a kind, and the only presenta- 
4on that will be made of this award, because there is only 
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one Dr. Bush, only one Dr. Conant, and only one General 
Groves. 

No one would be able to be in their class with respect 
to the field that we are honoring them for today. 

I would like to begin by reading the citation for Dr. 
Vannevar Bush: 

“For his exceptional contributions to the national se- 
curity as Director of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development in marshalling the resources of American 
science for national defense during World War II and 
for his pioneering leadership as a Presidential advisor in 
fostering the establishment of new Federal agencies, in- 
cluding the National Science Foundation, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which have made possible the un- 
precedented growth of scientific research and develop- 
ment in the last two decades.” 

That is signed by President Nixon and the five Com- 
missioners of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Tue Present. I would emphasize what you said, 
that this is most unusual, because the President has the 
responsibility to present many awards, the Medal of 
Freedom and others, and they are always distinguished 
people. But this is the only award that I know of that 
is a one-time award, and presented only to the three 
men that are here. 

The award was created for the three pioneers in this 
field. I think, therefore, it has a unique quality that no 
other award that we have ever presented has had. 

We want to congratulate all of you. 

Dr. Seasorc. Now the award to Dr. James B. 
Conant, and for Dr. Conant, the citation reads: 

“For his exceptional contributions to the national 
security as Chairman of the National Defense Research 
Committee in overseeing the successful development of 
weapons systems, including the atomic bomb, during 
World War II and for his pioneering leadership in the 
nation’s atomic energy program after the war as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Atomic Energy of the Joint 
Research and Development Board and as a member of 
General Advisory Committee to the Atomic Energy 
Commission.” 

I had the pleasure of serving with Jim on that at that 
time. 

Tue Presment. You were also chairman of other 
commissions. You started it all. 

Dr. Seasorc. Now I will read the citation for General 
Leslie R. Groves: 


“For his exceptional contributions to the national se- 
curity as Commanding General of the Manhattan Engi- 
neer District, United States Army, in developing the 
world’s first nuclear weapons during World War II, and 
for his pioneering efforts in establishing administrative 
patterns adopted by the Atomic Energy Commission in 
effecting the use of atomic energy for military and peace- 
ful purposes.” 

Tue PresiwenT. We have representatives of the Sen- 
ate and House here. I wonder if the ranking Senator, 








Senator Pastore, would like to say a word to our three 
award winners. 

SENATOR Pastore. I think that mankind owes these 
three gentlemen a tremendous debt of gratitude. If it 
hadn’t been for the development of the bomb, I think 
we would not have been able to withhold the onslaught 
of Communism in the world. 

I think it was the mainstay in Europe. I think it is 
still a deterrent today and is really helping the security 
of this country and the free world. It all began with you. 
Without you, it wouldn’t have happened. 

ConcRESSMAN Hosmer. Both for myself and Con- 
gressman Holifield, who regrets very much that he 
couldn’t be here today, I want to express our deep appre- 
ciation, particularly because although you started this in 
a warlike fashion, today the emphasis is on what the 
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atom can do for the world. All future generations will owe 
you gentlemen a vast debt for this. 

Tue Preswent. I think you can probably add, too, 
that this really quantum breakthrough in knowledge had 
a very dramatic effect in the thinking of the people of not 
only this country but the people of the world, particu. 
larly the scientific community. 

After this breakthrough, then came the breakthrough 
in space and everything else. 

Dr. Seazorc. I think we should emphasize the tre. 
mendous peacetime applications that we are reaping 
the benefits of now and can look forward to an even 
greater extent in the future. 

NOTE: The remarks began at 11:25 a.m. in the President’s office at 


the White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 





LABOR DISPUTES IN THE TRANSPORTATION 
INDUSTRY 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing Enactment of the Emergency 
Public Interest Protection Act of 1970. February 27, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Early in my Administration I pledged that I would submit a new 
proposal for dealing with national emergency labor disputes. Since that 
time, members of my Administration have carefully reviewed the pro- 
visions of these laws and the nation’s experience under them. We have 
concluded from that review that the area in which emergency disputes 
have created the greatest problem is that of transportation. 


Our highly interdependent economy is extraordinarily vulnerable 
to any major interruption in the flow of goods. Work stoppages in the 
railroad, airline, maritime, longshore, or trucking industries are more 
likely to imperil the national health or safety than work stoppages in other 
industries. Yet, it is in this same transportation area that the emergency 
procedures of present laws—the Railway Labor Act of 1926 and the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947—have most frequently failed. 


It is to repair the deficiencies of existing legislation and to better 
protect the public against the damaging effects of work stoppages in the 
transportation industry that I am today proposing that Congress enact 
the Emergency Public Interest Protection Act of 1970. 


Two Major OBJECTIVES 


Our past approaches to emergency labor disputes have been shaped 
by two major objectives. 


The first is that health and safety of the nation should be protected 
against damaging work stoppages. 


The second is that collective bargaining should be as free as possible 
from government interference. 
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As we deal with the particularly difficult problems of transporta- 
tion strikes and lockouts, we should continue to work toward these objec- 
tives. But we must also recognize that, in their purest form, these two 
principles are mutually inconsistent. For if bargaining is to be perfectly 
free, then the government will have no recourse in time of emergency. 
And almost any government effort to prevent emergency strikes will 
inevitably have some impact on collective bargaining. 

Our task, then, is to balance partial achievement of both objectives. 
We must work to maximize both values. Ideally, we would provide 
maximum public protection with minimum federal interference. As we 
examine the laws which presently cover the transportation industry, 
however, we find that interference has often been excessive and pro- 
tection has often been inadequate. 


Tue Ratway Lasor Act 


Work stoppages in both the railroad and airline industries are 
presently handled under the emergency procedures of the Railway Labor 
Act. Under this law, the President can delay a strike or lockout for sixty 
days by appointing an Emergency Board to study the positions of both 
parties and to recommend a settlement. If the sixty-day period ends 
without a settlement, then the President has no recourse other than to let 
the strike occur or to request special legislation from the Congress. 

Past events and recent experiences demonstrate the failure of these 
provisions. Since the passage of the Railway Labor Act 45 years ago, the 
emergency provisions have been invoked 187 times—an average of four 
times yearly. Work stoppages at the end of the sixty-day period have 
occurred at a rate of more than one per year since 1947. Twice the 
President has had to request special legislation from the Congress to 
end a railroad dispute, most recently in 1967. 

Why does the Railway Labor Act have such a bad record? Most 
observers agree that the Act actually discourages genuine bargaining. 
Knowing that the Emergency Board will almost always move in with its 
own recommendation whenever a strike is threatened, the disputants 
have come to look upon that recommendation as a basis for their own 
further bargaining. They have come to regard it as a routine part of the 
negotiation process. 

Over the years, the members of one Emergency Board after another 
have concluded that little meaningful bargaining takes place before their 
involvement. Most of what happens in the early bargaining, they report, 
is merely done to set the stage for the appearance of the Federal repre- 
sentatives. Designed as a last resort, the emergency procedures have 
become almost a first resort. The very fact that an official recommenda- 
tion is possible tends to make such a recommendation necessary. 

The disputants also know that government participation need not 
end with the Board’s recommendation. They know that the nation will 
not tolerate a damaging railroad strike—and that even compulsory arbi- 
tration is a possible legislative solution if they are unable to compromise 
their differences. This expectation can also have a significant, discour- 
aging effect on serious bargaining. Aware that arbitrators and public 
opinion will often take a middle ground between two bargaining posi- 
tions, each disputant feels a strong incentive to establish a more extreme 
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position which will pull the final settlement in his own direction. Expect- 
ing that they might have to split the difference tomorrow, both parties 
find it to their advantage to widen that difference today. Thus the gap 
between them broadens; the bargaining process deteriorates ; government 
intervention increases; and work stoppages continue. 

Many of the deficiencies in the Railway Labor Act do not appear in 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Therefore, as the first step in my proposed reform, 
I recommend that the emergency strike provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act be discontinued and that railroad and airline strikes and lockouts 
be subject to a new law—one which draws upon our experience under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Tue Tart-Hartiey Act 


Labor disputes in other transnortation industries—maritime, long- 
shore, and trucking—are now subject to the emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, legislation which I helped write in 1947. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the President may appoint a Board 
of Inquiry when he believes that a strike or lockout or the threat thereof 
imperils the nation’s health or safety. After the Board of Inquiry has 
reported on the issues involved in the dispute, the President may direct 
the Attorney General to petition a Federal District Court to enjoin the 
strike for an eighty-day “cooling-off” period. During the eighty-day 
period, the Board of Inquiry makes a second finding of fact and the em- 
ployees have an opportunity to vote on the employer’s last offer. 

ere are a number of features in the Taft-Hartley Act which 
encourage collective bargaining to a far greater extent than does the 
Railway Labor Act. First, government intervention is more difficult to 
invoke since the Taft-Hartley Act—unlike the Railway Labor Act— 
requires a court injunction to stop a strike or lockout. Moreover, the 
Taft-Hartley Act explicitly prohibits the Board of Inquiry from pro- 
posing a settlement. Thus neither party is tempted to delay an agreement 
in the hope that the Board’s recommendation will strengthen its hand. 
Finally, the standard for judging whether the threatened work stoppage 
justifies government intervention is stricter under Taft-Hartley than 
under the older Act—though the use of stricter standards does not imply 
that a strike or lockout which primarily involves one region of the country 
could not be enjoined if it threatens the national health or safety. 


But even the Taft-Hartley Act gives the President inadequate options 
if a strike or lockout occurs after the eighty-day cooling-off period has 
elapsed—something that has happened in eight of the twenty-nine 
instances in which this machinery has been invoked since 1947. All of 
these instances of failure have involved transportation industries. As is 
the case under the Railway Labor Act, the President has no recourse in 
such a situation other than to submit the dispute to the Congress for 
special legislation. 

Each of the last four Presidents, the President’s Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee, numerous voices in the Congress, and many other 
students of labor relations have concluded that the President’s options 
at this point in the dispute should be broadened. I share this conclu- 
sion—but I believe it advisable to limit its application at present to the 
transportation field. It is in the area of transportation, after all, that our 
present procedures have encountered the greatest difficulty. If at some 
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later date, conditions in other industries seem to demand further 
reform—and if our experience with the new transportation procedures 
has been encouraging—we may then wish to extend the application of 
these new procedures. 


Turee New Options 


The President must have additional procedures which he can 
follow at the end of the cooling-off period if damaging work stoppages 
in vital transportation industries are to be avoided. Accordingly, I pro- 
pose that the Taft-Hartley Act—as it applies to transportation indus- 
tries—be amended to give the President three additional options if, at 
the end of the eighty-day injunction period, the labor dispute in question 
has not been settled and national health or safety is again endangered. 

1. The first option would allow the President to extend the cooling- 
off period for as long as thirty days. This choice might be most attractive 
if the President believed the dispute were very close to settlement. 

2. The President’s second option would be to require partial opera- 
tion of the troubled industry. Under this provision, the major part of the 
strike or lockout could continue. But danger to national health or safety 
could be minimized by keeping essential segments of the industry in 
operation or by maintaining service for the most critical group of service- 
users. This procedure could be invoked for a period of up to six months. 

It is important, of course, that the precise level of partial operation 
be correctly determined—it must be large enough to protect the society 
but small enough so that both parties feel continued economic pressures 
for early settlement. Responsibility for determining whether partial 
operation is possible and for establishing the proper level of operations 
would be assigned to a special board of three impartial members 
appointed by the President. The panel would be required to conduct an 
extensive study of the matter and to report its findings within thirty days 
of its appointment. The strike or lockout could not continue during that 
period. 

3. The President’s third option would be to invoke the procedure of 
“final offer selection.” Under this procedure, each of the parties would 
be given three days to submit either one or two final offers to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. The parties would then have an additional five days to 
meet and bargain over these final proposals for settlement. If no agree- 
ment emerged from those meetings, a final offer selector group of three 
neutral members would be appointed by the disputants or, if they could 
not agree on its membership, by the President. This group would choose 
one of the final offers as the final and binding settlement. 

The selectors would hold formal hearings to determine which of the 
final offers was most reasonable—taking into account both the public 
interest and the interests of the disputants. They would be required to 
choose one of the final offers in the exact form in which it was presented; 
in no case could they modify any of its terms nor in any way attempt to 
mediate the conflict. 

The final offer selection procedure would guarantee a conclusive 
settlement without a dangerous work stoppage. But—unlike arbitra- 
tion—it would also provide a strong incentive for labor and management 
to reach their own accommodation at an earlier stage in the bargaining. 
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When arbitration is the ultimate recourse, the disputants will compete to 
stake out the strongest bargaining position, one which will put them at the 
greatest advantage when a third party tries to “split the difference.” But 
when final offer selection is the ultimate recourse, the disputants will 
compete to make the most reasonable and most realistic final offer, one 
which will have the best chance to win the panel’s endorsement. 


Rather than pulling apart, the disputants would be encouraged to 
come together. Neither could afford to remain in an intransigent or 
extreme position. In short, while the present prospect of government 
arbitration tends to widen the gap between bargaining positions and thus 
invite intervention, the possibility of final offer selection would work to 
narrow that gap and make the need for intervention less likely. 


It should be emphasized that the President could exercise any one 
of these options only if the eighty-day cooling-off period failed to produce 
a settlement. Whatever option the President might choose, either House 
of Congress would have the opportunity—within ten days—to reject his 
recommendation under a procedure similar to that established by the 
Reorganization Act of 1949. 


Either a partial operation plan or a final offer selection could be 
voided in the courts if it were judged arbitrary and capricious. If the 
President were to choose none of the three additional options, if the 
Congress were to reject his choice, or if one of the first two options were 
chosen and failed to bring a settlement, then the President could refer 
the entire matter to the Congress as he can do under the present law. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


The effort to broaden Presidential options is at the heart of the 
reforms I propose. There are a number of additional repairs, however, 
that would also strengthen our labor disputes legislation. 

—I recommend that a National Special Industries Commission be 
established to make a comprehensive study of labor relations in those 
industries which are particularly vulnerable to national emergency dis- 
putes. Experience has clearly shown that such labor crises occur with 
much greater frequency in some industries than in others. The Com- 
mission, which would have a two-year life span, should tell us why this 
is so and what we can do about it. 


—The Railway Labor Act presently calls for final arbitration by 
government boards of unresolved disputes over minor grievances. 
Usually these disputes involve the interpretation of existing contracts 
in the railroad or airline industries. Again, the availabilty of government 
arbitration seems to have created the necessity for it; the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board, for example, has a backlog of several thousand 
cases to arbitrate. The growing dependence on government represents a 
dangerous trend; moreover, the resulting delay in settlement is burden- 
some and unfair to both labor and management. 


I propose therefore that the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
be abolished. A two-year transition period should be allowed for com- 
pleting cases now in process. The parties themselves should be asked to 
establish full grievance machinery procedures, including no-strike, no 
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lockout clauses and provisions for final binding arbitration. When neces- 
sary, the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service would assist in 
this process. 


—A labor contract in the railroad or airlines industry presently has 
no effective termination date. This is true because the right of the parties 
to engage in a strike or lockout depends on a declaration by the National 
Mediation Board that the dispute cannot be resolved through mediation. 
Negotiations can thus drag on for an indeterminate period, far beyond 
the intended expiration date of the contract, with no deadlines to moti- 
vate serious bargaining. 


I recommend that this unusual procedure be discontinued and that 
new labor contracts for railroads and airlines be negotiated in the same 
manner as those for most other industries. The party which desires to 
change or terminate any contract would be required to provide written 
notice to that effect sixty days in advance of the date on which the change 
is to go into effect. The schedule of negotiations would thus depend not 
on the decision of the National Mediation Board, but on the decisions 
of the parties; earlier, more earnest, and more independent bargaining 
would be encouraged. 


—The National Mediation Board now handles two very difterent 
functions: mediating railway and airlines disputes and regulating the 
process by which bargaining units are determined and bargaining repre- 
sentatives are chosen. This combination of functions is unique to the 
railroad and airlines industries, and again, I propose that the discrep- 
ancy be eliminated. The mediation functions of the National Mediation 
Board should be transferred to the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service—which presently handles this work for the vast majority of our 
industries. The regulatory functions should remain with the National 
Mediation Board, but its name should be changed to the Railroad and 
Airline Representation Board to reflect this new reality. 


Whenever possible, the government should stay out of private labor 
disputes. When the public interest requires that government step in, 
then it should do so through procedures which bring the current con- 
flict to an equitable conclusion without weakening the self-reliance of 
future bargainers. 


The nation cannot tolerate protracted work stoppages in its trans- 
portation industries, but neither should labor contracts be molded by 
the Federal government. The legislation which the Secretary of Labor 
is submitting to the Congress would help us to avoid both pitfalls; it 
would do much to foster both freedom in collective bargaining and indus- 
trial peace. The hallmark of this program is fairness; under its procedures 
we will be able to end national emergency labor disputes in our transpor- 
tation industries in a manner which is fair to labor, fair to management 
and fair to the American public. 

RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 
February 27, 1970 
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Disaster Assistance for Maine 


Announcement of Declaration and Authorization of 
Funds for Relief After Flooding Caused by Ice Jams. 
February 27, 1970 


The President today declared a major disaster for 
Maine and authorized the use of Federal funds to supple- 
ment State and local resources for relief measures after 
flooding caused by ice jams in more than a dozen rivers 
starting in late December 1969. The President acted at the 
request of Governor Kenneth M. Curtis. 

The Small Business Administration has declared the 
State a disaster loan area and is taking applications for 
long-term, low-interest loans to replace or repair homes, 
small businesses, and nonprofit institutions affected by 
the disaster. The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers has con- 
ducted blasting operations to enable the U.S. Coast 
Guard to clear the ice-jammed rivers and in addition is 
erecting emergency dikes. 

The Federal funds also may be used for removing debris 
from private and public property, restoration of water 
and sewer systems, repair or replacement of roads, streets, 
and bridges, and other public property affected by the 
floods. 

The Office of Emergency Preparedness regional staff in 
Maynard, Mass., under Regional Director Albert D. 
O’Connor, is administering the President’s funds allocated 
to this disaster. 


Patent Office, Department of Commerce 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert Gottschalk To Be First Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents. February 27, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Robert Gottschalk, of Madison, N.J., to be First As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents in the Patent Office, 
Department of Commerce. He will succeed Edwin L. 
Reynolds, who has resigned. 

Gottschalk, 59, has been director of patents for the GAF 
Corporation in New York City since 1965. He was grad- 
uated from McGill University in 1931 and received his 
law degree from St. Lawrence University in 1934. 

Following graduation he entered into the private prac- 
tice of patent and trademark law. In 1941, he became the 
patent and trademark counsel for the Corn Products Com- 
pany. From 1946 to 1961 he was employed by Standard 
Oil of Indiana—first as assistant manager of the patent 
department, and finally as director of contract and legal 
matters. In 1961 he became the general patent counsel for 
the Canteen Corporation. From 1964 until he took his 
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current position, Gottschalk was the managing director 
of his own firm, Robert Gottschalk Associates. 

He is married to the former Elizabeth Papenhausen 
and they have one son. 


Basic Allowances for Certain Members 
of the Armed Forces 


Executive Order 11511. February 27, 1970 


AMENDING ExecuTIvE Orper No. 11157 As Ir Retates 
To Basic ALLOWANCES FOR QUARTERS FOR MEMBERS 
WiTHOouT DEPENDENTS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 403 
(g) of title 37, United States Code, and as President of 
the United States and Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces of the United States, Executive Order No. 11157 of 
June 22, 1964, as amended, is further amended by de- 
leting the words “at his permanent station” in clause (b) 
of section 403 thereof. 

RicHARD NIxon 
The White House 

February 27, 1970 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:12 am, 
February 27, 1970] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11511 was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Planning, Acquisition, and 
Management of Federal Space 


Executive Order 11512. February 27, 1970 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, and as President of the United States, it is here- 
by ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Administrator of General Services 
(hereinafter termed “the Administrator’’) shall initiate 
and maintain plans and programs for the effective and 
efficient acquisition and utilization of federally owned and 
leased space located in the States of the United States or 
in the District of Columbia or in Puerto Rico (herein- 
after termed “ in the United States”), and for which the 
Administrator is responsible. The Administrator shall 
prepare and issue standards and criteria for the use of such 
space and shall periodically undertake surveys of space 
requirements and space utilization in the executive agen- 
cies and initiate actions and formulate programs to meet 
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the essential space requirements of executive agencies. In 
carrying out these functions, the Administrator shall (a) 
coordinate proposed programs and plans for buildings 
and space with the Bureau of the Budget, (b) obtain from 
the Civil Service Commission, the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, and the Department of Defense any infor- 
mation in the possession of those agencies which may bear 
upon such programs and plans, (c) coordinate proposed 
programs and plans for buildings and space in a manner 
designed to exert a positive economic and social influence 
on the development or redevelopment of the areas in 
which such facilities will be located, (d) seek the coopera- 
tion of the heads of the executive agencies concerned 
with any of the foregoing, and (e) annually submit long- 
range plans and programs for the acquisition, modern- 
ization, and use of space for approval by the President. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Administrator, and the heads of execu- 
tive agencies, shall be guided by the following policies for 
the acquisition, assignment, reassignment, and utilization 
of office buildings and space in the United States: 

(1) Material consideration shall be given to the effi- 
cient performance of the missions and programs of the 
executive agencies and the nature and function of the 
facilities involved, with due regard for the convenience of 
the public served and the maintenance and improvement 
of safe and healthful working conditions for employees; 

(2) Consideration shall be given in the selection of 
sites for Federal facilities to the need for development and 
redevelopment of areas and the development of new com- 
munities, and the impact a selection will have on improv- 
ing social and economic conditions in the area. In deter- 
mining these conditions the Administrator shall consult 
with and receive advice from the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
others, as appropriate ; 

(3) Maximum use shall be made of existing Govern- 
ment-owned permanent buildings which are adequate or 
economically adaptable to the space needs of executive 
agencies; 

(4) Suitable privately owned space shall be acquired 
only when satisfactory Government-owned space is not 
available, and only at rental charges which are consistent 
with prevailing rates in the community for comparable 
facilities; 

(5) Space planning and assignments shall take into ac- 
count the objective of consolidating agencies and con- 
stituent parts thereof in common or adjacent space 
for the purpose of improving management and 
administration ; 

(6) The availability of adequate low and moderate in- 
come housing, adequate access from other areas of the 
urban center, and adequacy of parking will be considered ; 
and 


(7) Proposed developments shall be, to the greatest 
extent practicable, consistent with State, regional, and 
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local plans and programs; and Governors, local elected 
officials, and regional comprehensive planning agencies 
shall be consulted in the planning of such developments. 

(b) The Administrator shall plan, acquire, and man- 
age space in the United States upon his determination 
that such actions will serve to improve the management 
and administration of governmental activities and serv- 
ices, and will foster the programs and policies of the Fed- 
eral Government. Prior to making such determinations, 
the Administrator shall consult with the heads of the 
executive agencies concerned and take into account their 
requirements, consistent with the criteria stated here and 
his other responsibilities. The Administrator shall advise 
the agency head in writing of his intended course of action 
and notify him that in the event of disagreement the 
affected agency head may within thirty days make a 
written request for review of the matter, through the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, to the President. 

Sec. 3. The heads of executive agencies shall (a) 
cooperate with and assist the Administrator in carry- 
ing out his responsibilities respecting buildings and space, 
(b) take measures to give the Administrator early notice 
of new or changing space requirements, (c) seek to 
economize in their requirements for space, and (d) re- 
view continuously their needs for space in and near the 
District of Columbia, taking into account the feasibility of 
decentralizing services or activities which can be carried 
on elsewhere without excessive costs or significant loss 
of efficiency. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this order shall be subject 
to applicable provisions of law (including applicable 
provisions of any reorganization plan). 

Sec. 5. Executive Order No. 11035 of July 9, 1962, 
is hereby superseded. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 


February 27, 1970 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:45 p.m., 
February 27, 1970] 


Sheet Glass Industry 


Announcement of Signing of Proclamation 3967. 
February 27, 1970 


The President today decided to provide adjustment as- 
sistance for the firms and workers in the sheet glass indus- 
try, to help them adjust to competition from imports. To 
insure that the assistance will be promptly available, he 
has directed the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of Labor to immediately review the situation in each firm 
and plant in the industry and to give priority to applica- 
tions for assistance from any eligible firms or groups of 
workers. 








The President also decided to continue the present 
escape clause action applicable to window glass for 2 
years, in order to provide time for the adjustment assist- 
ance to take effect. If at that time there is reason to 
believe, on the basis of new evidence from the Tariff Com- 
mission, that the industry would be seriously injured by 
a reduction of the escape clause duties, they could be ex- 
tended further. Otherwise, the escape clause duties will 
then be phased out in three annual steps. 

The purpose of the escape clause, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, is to 
provide additional protection and time for industries to 
adjust to import competition. Sheet glass was placed 
under escape clause protection in 1962. In 1967, all of 
the escape clause was terminated except the part applica- 
ble to most window glass; that part was extended to the 
end of 1969. Knowing that window glass would be part 
of a larger issue in the Tariff Commission’s report on flat 
glass on which he would act in early 1970, the President, 
in December 1969, extended the modified escape clause 
until the end of March 1970. 

The President’s decision was taken after review of the 
Tariff Commission’s report on the glass industry. In 
that report, three of the Commissioners found that im- 
ports of sheet glass were causing serious injury to the 
domestic industry. Three Commissioners took the oppo- 
site view. The Commission found no serious injury with 
respect to other kinds of glass. 

In a situation where there is no clear Commission 
majority, the President can accept the finding of either 
group as the finding of the Commission. This was the 
case on sheet glass. The President accepted the decision 
of those Commissioners finding serious injury, and 
decided to extend adjustment assistance and the present 
escape clause duties, for 2 years, to deal with it. 

The President’s authorization for adjustment assist- 
ance applies to all firms and workers in the sheet glass 
industry. His action on tariffs extends the existing escape 
clause protection for window glass for 2 years and then 
phases it out in three annual steps. 


NOTE: For the text of Proclamation 3967, see the following item. 


Adjustment of Duties on 
Certain Sheet Glass 


Proclamation 3967. February 27, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in him 
by the Constitution and the statutes, including section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, the President, by 
Proclamation No. 2761A of December 16, 1947, No. 
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2929 of June 2, 1951, and No. 3140 of June 13, 1956 (61 
Stat. (pt. 2) 1103, 65 Stat. c12, and 70 Stat. c33), pro- 
claimed such modifications of existing duties as were 
found to be required or appropriate to carry out trade 
agreements into which he had entered; 

2. WHEREAS among the proclaimed modifications were 
modifications in the rates of duty on glass of the kinds 
which are now provided for in items 542.11-.98 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “sheet glass”) ; 

3. WHEREAS, pursuant to section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 and in accordance with Art- 
icle XIX of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(61 Stat. (pt. 5) A58; 8 UST (pt. 2) 1786), the Presi- 
dent by Proclamation No. 3455 of March 19, 1962 (76 
Stat. 1454), as modified by Proclamation No. 3458 of 
March 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 1457), proclaimed, effective 
after the close of business June 17, 1962, and until the 
President otherwise proclaimed, increased duties on im- 
ports of sheet glass; 

4. WHEREAS, after compliance with the requirements 
of Section 102 of the Tariff Classification Act of 1962 
(76 Stat. 73), the President by Proclamation No. 3548 of 
August 21, 1963 (77 Stat. 1017), proclaimed, effective 
on and after August 31, 1963, the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States (TSUS), which reflected, with modi- 
fications, and, in effect, superseded, Proclamation No. 
3455 by providing for the increased duties on imports of 
sheet glass in Subpart A of Part 2 of the Appendix to the 
TSUS; 

5. WHEREAS, pursuant to section 351(c) (1) (A) of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1981(c) (1) 
(A) ) and in accordance with Article XIX of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the President by Proc- 
lamation No. 3762 of January 11, 1967 (81 Stat. 1076), 
terminated the increased duties on imports of certain 
sheet glass, and reduced the increased duties on other 
sheet glass; 

6. WHEREAS, pursuant to section 351(c)(2) of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1981(c) (2)) 
and in accordance with Article XTX of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, the President by Proclamation 
No. 3816 of October 11, 1967 (81 Stat. 1139) and Proc- 
lamation No. 3951 of December 24, 1969 (34 F.R. 
20381), extended the remaining increased rates of duty 
on imports of sheet glass provided for in Subpart A of 
Part 2 of the Appendix to the TSUS to the close of March 
31, 1970; 

7. WHEREAS the United States Tariff Commission has 
submitted to me a report of its Investigation No. TEA-I- 
15 under section 301(b) of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 (19 U.S.C. 1901(b) ), on the basis of which inves- 
tigation and a hearing duly held in connection therewith 
the members of said Commission divided, with respect to 
sheet glass, into two groups composed of an equal number 
of Commissioners, one group being unanimously agreed 
that sheet glass is, as a result in major part of concessions 
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granted under trade agreements, being imported into the 
United States in such increased quantities as to cause se- 
rious injury to the domestic industry producing like or di- 
rectly competitive articles; and the other group being 
unanimously agreed that sheet glass is not, as a result in 
major part of concessions granted under trade agree- 
ments, being imported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities as to cause, or threaten to cause, serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive articles; 

8. WHEREAS under the authority of section 330(d) 
(1) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 
1330(d)(1)), I consider the affirmative finding of 
the first group of Commissioners as the finding of the 
Tariff Commission with respect to injury; and 

9. WHEREAS I have determined that the rates of 
duty hereinafter proclaimed are, when coupled with 
adjustment assistance hereinafter provided, necessary to 
remedy serious injury to the sheet glass industry : 

Now. THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nrxon, President of 
the United States of America, acting under the author- 
ity vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes, 
including sections 201 (a) (2), 302(a) (2) and (3), and 
351(a)(1) of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 
US.C. 1821 (a) (2), 19 U.S.C. 1902(a) (2) and (3), 
and 1981(a)(1)), and in accordance with Article XTX 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, do 
proclaim that— 

1. The tariff concessions on sheet glass in Part I of 
Schedule XX to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade shall continue to be modified in part as provided 
for in paragraph 2 below; 

2. Effective with respect to articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption during the 
period commencing on the date of this proclamation and 
terminating at the close of January 31, 1974, so much of 
Subpart A of Part 2 of the Appendix to the TSUS as 
follows item 922.50 and precedes item 924.00 is modified 
to read as set out in the annex to this proclamation; and 

3. Provision is hereby made, with respect to the sheet 
glass industry, that: (a) its firms may request the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for certifications of eligibility to apply 
for adjustment assistance under Chapter 2 of Title III 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962; and (b) its workers 
may request the Secretary of Labor for certifications of 
eligibility to apply for adjustment assistance under Chap- 
ter 3 of Title III of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 27th day of February in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and seventy, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-fourth. RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:46 p.m., 
February 27, 1970] 
NOTE: The annex to the proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register of March 3, 1970. 
For an announcement of the signing of Proc. 3967, see the pre- 
ceding item. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issuc but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


February 22 


In the second of a series of “Evenings at the White 
House,” the Broadway musical “1776” was performed 
for the President and the First Lady and their guests. 


February 23 


The Blue Ribbon Defense Panel, chaired by Gilbert W. 
Fitzhugh, met with the President to present a progress 
report on their study of the organization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, its research and development program, 
and its procurement policies. 


Representatives of the Natural Resources Council of 
America met with the President at the White House. 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Carl Sommer, of Chicago, IIl., as a member of the Na- 
tional Highway Safety Advisory Committee for a term 
expiring March 15, 1971. 


The President today announced the appointments of 
Louis R. Vincenti, of Pasadena, Calif., and Leif John 
Sverdrup, of St. Louis, Mo., to be members of the Board 
of Visitors of the United States Military Academy for a 
term of 3 years. 


February 24 


Governor Dewey F. Bartlett of Oklahoma called 
on the President at the White House. 


Dr. Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, Chairman of the 
Inter-American Committee on the Alliance for Progress, 
met with the President at the White House. He was 
accompanied by Ambassador Joseph John Jova, U.S. 
Representative on the Council of the Organization of 
American States. 


February 27 


Hugo Perez La Salvia, Minister of Mines and Hydro- 
carbons of Venezuela, called on the President at the 
White House. 


Representatives of national veterans organizations met 
with the President at the White House. 


The President has redesignated James L. Robertson 
as Vice Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved February 24, 1970 


Ee eere-eeee Public Law 91-197 
An Act to remove the restrictions on the 
grades of the director and assistant direc- 
tors of the Marine Corps Band. 


Approved February 26, 1970 


i sicincwcmmeinn Public Law 91-199 
An Act to authorize an increase in the 
number of flag officers who may serve on 
certain selection boards in the Navy and 
in the number of officers of the Naval Re- 
serve and Marine Corps Reserve who are 
eligible to serve on selection boards con- 
sidering Reserves for promotion. 

ee Public Law 91-200 
An Act to remove the $10,000 limit on 
deposits under section 1035 of title 10, 
United States Code, in the case of any 
member of a uniformed service who is a 
prisoner of war, missing in action, or in 
a detained status during the Vietnam 
conflict. 

ee Public Law 91-198 
An Act to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to permit naval flight officers to be 
eligible to command certain naval activi- 
ties and for other purposes. 


Approved February 28, 1970 


ee Public Law 91-201 
Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1969. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released February 25, 1970 


Press conference of Ronald L. Ziegler, Press 
Secretary to the President, and C. Fred 
Bergsten, Senior Staff Member, National 
Security Council, on the President’s mes- 
sage on the Asian Development Bank. 


Released February 27, 1970 


Press conferences of Secretary of Labor 
George P. Shultz on the message to Con- 
gress on labor disputes in the transporta- 
tion industry (2 releases) 

Press conference of Robert L. Kunzig, Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, Dr. Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, Counsellor to the Presi- 
dent, John R. Price, Executive Secretary 
of the Council for Urban Affairs, and 
Gerald L. Warren, Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President, on the Executive Order 
on planning, acquisition, and management 
of Federal space. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted February 24, 1970 


ALBERT W. SHERER, JR., Of Illinois, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class one, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Guinea. 


RoBERT L. MEYER, of California, to be United 
States Attorney for the Central District 
of California for the term of 4 years, vice 
William Matthew Byrne, Jr. 


Submitted February 27, 1970 


WiLt1aM C. Burpert, of Georgia, a Foreign 
Service Officer of the Class of Career Min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Malawi. 


CLARENCE CLYDE FERGUSON, JR., Of New Jer- 
sey, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Uganda. 


WALTER C. PLOESER, Of Missouri, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Costa Rica. 


ROBERT GOTTSCHALK, Of New Jersey, to be 
First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 
vice Edwin L. Reynolds, resigned. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 
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See also News Conferences. 
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Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, U.S., Assistant Director. 241, 251 
Board of Foreign Scholarships---_-_--- 68 
California Debris Commission------~- 68 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Chairman 


and Vice Chairman---_-......----- 35 
Commission on Civil Rights-------- 43,99 
Committee for the Preservation of the 
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Council on Environmental Quality.. 89 
Defense Department, Deputy Assist- 
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Equal Employment Opportunity 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 

tion, Board of Directors_____-_-- 248, 251 


Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, President and Chief Executive 
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Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion of the United States....__..-_ 99 

Government Printing Office, Public 
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International Telecommunications 
Satellite Consortium Conference, 


US. Representative.-............. 5 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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Mississippi River Commission __-_---_-_-- 68 
National Center for Voluntary Action, 
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National Labor Relations Board, 
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Selective Service System, Acting 
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State Department, Assistant Inspec- 
tors General, Foreign Assistance__ 74, 75 
Supreme Court, US., Associate 
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Transportation Department, Assist- 
ent Seeretaries................... 74, 125 


United Nations, Economic and Social 


Council, Commission on Narcotic 

Drugs, U.S. Representative_.___.__ 42 
US. attorneys 
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US. circuit judges 


District of Columbia-.--.------- 180, 251 
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White House Conference on Children 
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Arkansas, U.S. district judge, eastern 
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Armed Forces 
See also Defense, Department of. 
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Astronauts. See Space program. 
Atomic energy, agreement between the 
United States and the United King- 
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Atomic Energy Commission----~..-- 128, 228 
Attorneys. See United States courts. 
Automobiles, pollution..------------- 164 
Awards and Citations 

James Madison Award to the Presi- 
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Presidential Medal of Freedom, award 
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a 45, 68 
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Benelli, Most Rev. Giovanni-_-_-..------- 67 
Berlin, Foreign Policy report....--.---- 206 
Biafra. See Nigeria. 


Bernstein, Phillip.................... 242 
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Bill Signings 


Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 
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ee 10 
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Great Britain, Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson.............-- 84, 86, 98 
0 6 ee 176 

Mental Retardation, President’s Com- 

BI I iin istinsniicncsencstvenininiincianmmian 
> ee 176 


Messages to the Congress. See Congress. 
Communications to. 
Mexican American Affairs, Inter-Agency 
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Mexico, energy resources, exchange 

eae 248 
Meyer, Charlies A...........-.....---- 131 
Middle East, National Security Confer- 

ence on Peace in the___------------- 97 
Middle East situation_____..---------- 92, 


97, 198, 201, 218, 234 
Miles, Rufus Edward, Jr__.----------- 176 
Miller, Edward B____------------- 240, 261 
Miller, Otto N 243 
Milliken, Gov. William G---------- 143, 181 
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Mim Mack, Martin.------.----------- 67 
Mineral Industry Week-------.------- 179 
Minnesota, disaster relief_.......-- 13, 249 
Minority Business Enterprise, Office of.. 10 
Minority groups 

Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 

for Spanish-Speaking People------ 10 
Equa! opportunity programs---....- 61 
Negroes, relationship with adminis- 
SE scckecencannecadncunnnadee 94 

ee 135 
Miss Indian America_-_-.-.-..-----~-- 249 
DRED ncccacccaccs 94-96, 114, 199, 229, 236 
Mississippi, disaster relief__........--- 34 
Mississippi River Commission--------- 68 
Missouri, U.S. marshals 

DE QU iitcecccwnsscccccuce 68 

Western Cistrics....................-45 68 
Mitchell, John N--.------- 135, 192, 243-245 
Model Cities program---...--.--.- 138-141 
Monetary policy, international-_-_---_- 222 
Monuments Commission, American 

BE Ssieccccccnmnenccoascccascos 180 
Morocco 

NS a 34, 180 

US. Ambassador to_--.-------.-.- 156, 251 
Mortgage Association, Federal Na- 

BE Aittnncbenindnammannnene 52, 56, 99 
Motley, Arthur Harrison (Red) -------- 243 
Motor vehicles, pollution.........._-- 164 
St PE Giecdtccnnacsnsesascone 243 


Moynihan, Daniel P_------.-.-..---. 135, 192 


i nacinne bccn andacaietem 147 
ee eee 243 
Murphy, Gen. George................. 67 
Narcotics, crime and law enforcement... 62 
National Aeronautics and Space Coun- 

I scene dances ee saetiplicde tech cies. aan tna tna itsivets 146 
National Association of Home Builders. 56 
National Blood Donor Month-_----_----. 9 
National Brotherhood Week----__-._-- 249 
National Catholic Educational Asso- 

ne ene ee ee ee 250 
National Cattlemen’s Association --_--_- 98 
National Center for Voluntary Action, 

Board of Directors..........._-- 242, 250 
National Conference of Christians and 

a ee a 249 
National Communications System----_-_ 157 
National Corporation for Housing Part- 

ere 180 
National Defense Week__.-..-____.__. 177 
National Easter Seal Child__......____ 250 


National Economic Growth and Recon- 
struction Organization, President.... 36 
National Emergency Conference on 


Peace in the Middle East__..________ 97 
National Endowment for the Humani- 
CO SS ee 245 
— Environmental Policy Act of 
slates peeetases ends tris toviccesashiieladl 11,12 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities.............__..___ 246 
National Goals Research Staff______ 118, 137 
National growth policy_...____- 64, 118, 136 
National Highway Safety Advisory Com- 
a a 
National Industrial Pollution Control 
ERE een 172 
National Labor Relations Board, Chair- 
ene ee 240, 251 
National League of Cities_..._._______ 140 
National Medal of Science_________ , 190 


National Medal of Science, President's 
Committee on the._________________ 11 


ny a ae 52, 56, 99 
National Poison Prevention Week____. 56 
National Safe Boating Week__._..____ 57 


Nation, Sctence Board----..---.....- 246 
ational Science Foundation______ 115, 192 
National Security Council 

African policy._...._.._-_._________ 148 

Antiballistic missile system_________ 94 

Defense Program Review Committee. 202 

Polley report.............. 201, 

208, 216, 227, 228, 240 

- tae sac ennai 98 
= administration’s relationship 

ee ae 94 


New Jersey, U.S. marshal_....-------- 68 
New Jersey Graduated Work Incentive 
Euperiment ..................-- 250, 251 


New York, U.S. attorney, southern dis- 


trict 42, 68 


News Conferences 
Jamuaty 90 (Mo. 9) .........-...-.. 92 


News Conferences Other Than Presidential 


Agnew, Vice President Spiro T., 
RMA Ws... ncacccancuccesssscns 53 

Maltester, Jack, Lugar, Richard G., 
Price, John R., Council for Urban 
Affairs, meeting in Indianapolis, 


SI iscsi teense casa a tb nae 140 
Moynihan, Dr. Daniel P., Council for 
Urban Affairs, meeting in Indian- 
GE Biindcnccccuscssscccnsssion 135 
FE, SENEEE BI ectcwncccccuncnens 67 
Nigeria 
Foreign Policy report--.....----- 220, 221 
a 67,95 


Nixon Doctrine_ 53, 59, 107, 114, 196, 212, 213 

Nominations. See Appointments and 
Nominations. 

Nooter, Robert Harry--.-......------ 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Committee on the Challenges of 


Oa eee 2 
Foreign Policy report.... 200, 204-206, 230 
Nuclear Planning Group---_-.-.------- 205 
Oil, consultations with allies_......_ 248 

Novasitis, Anthony W., Jr__-.--------- 243 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty----~-_- 114, 

200, 234 
Se: Gas hee cccnctccccacnscndase 243 
Oberdorfer, Louis, Eaq----.........-.-- 243 
CUOERER, TOU, Ginn ncncceessca 180 


Office of Economic Opportunity 


Appropriations ---.......- 33, 76, 78, 124 
Assistant Director--_-........-..-- 241, 251 
TNE © ditnasnncccamenn 135, 243, 249, 251 
TE ccckcadancéspanmensn 116 
Office of Emergency Preparedness 

I sisi remccmanasadmmiaians 201, 247 
Telecommunications Management... 157, 

158 


Office of Science and Technology, 

Director -__. 99, 133, 135, 144, 181, 191, 228 
Ogilvie, Gov. Richard B_.....--.-.- 143, 181 
ee 32 
Oil Import Control, Cabinet Task Force 


Oklahoma, U.S. marshal, eastern dis- 
trict 45, 68 
Older Americans, social security bene- 


OD ee 8 
Olympic Games, 1976_................ 126 
es Fe tin ntncnmencncinnnans 243 
Organization, President’s Advisory 

Council on Executive............... 171 
Organization of African Unity.__._---- 220 
Organization of American States, Inter- 

American Economic and Social Coun- 

ee ann eee ee 209, 210 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 

tion and Development-_-__._...-_- 207, 209 
ae 67 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 

TEE sticanknacinetiadacemnnnics 9, 115, 225 
SO I Cl tcicictnmanct mnlibinbenmalen 243 
I as on csrticcsin excita dinitrate isttibiaeintai 240 
Pakistan, Foreign Policy report_-____ 212, 213 
Panofsky, Wolfgang Kurt Hermann_ 11,191 
ie Ee Ne a 243 


Parfitt, Brig. Gen. Harold R_-.-__---- 68 


ee Ee WEI ccs ncacdamncoeme 95, 96 
a ere 243 
Re fe ene 68 
Pennsylvania, U.S. marshal, middle 
ET sxttind.poddink an eaeetmemnainn 45, 68 
reney, Gee. Cees B...... .. 0 5cnnccu<ce 143 
8 ee ee 243 
he ca 243 
eR ee cee ee ne bee 11 
Peterson, Rudolph A__-_---_- 10, 180, 209, 225 
Philadelphia Academy of Music_-_---_- 67 
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Philadelphia Orchestra---.------------ 67 
WR DIR cc tintcesnnsnce 136 
FE, Bit cncsnenscnennnannin 243 
Plespom, John T., O¥.....02220<0-.----. 68 
eRe: TEE Gia nncccctnanqnenneneen 193 
Poison Prevention Week, National----- 56 
Pollution 
SS sates inivteatsteniaccipiicicnindeamcenanatin 125 
Boy Scout report to the Nation_--_---_ 132 


Budget message----- 107, 111, 112, 114, 115 
Environmental Quality, message... 159, 160 
Wedeneh SasRitt.....ncncccnccsnn« 126, 127 
Foreign Policy report._...---------- 
Meeting with certain Governors, Chi- 


eae 143, 144 
National Environmental Policy Act of 
19GD ...nnnccnncncccccccccccccces 1,12 
I hice ttenmenwncn 161, 165 
State of the Union message--------- 
Pollution Control Council, National 
DRONA nn ccecnccnnenqecssscene 172 
Pompidou, President Georges_......-- 93 
Population growth---.--.------------- 136 
Posmnography  ...............<..<.<... 62 


Post Office Department, Postmaster 


re 192 
Postal system, reform-------------- 110,117 
Presidential Medal of Freedom---__-_--.- 67 
Presidential Prayer Breakfast--_--..~~- 131 
Presidential Unit Citations 

20th Tactical Air Support Squadron, 

CO enc eeiniscitsevaien innate cnlatidinga 91 
460th Tactical Reconnaissance Wing, - 
WN nice tinittenssnintanobeaiat 174 
President’s Advisory Council on Execu- 

ties CEgnmmnntieil..........ncccccencsse 171 
President’s Advisory Council on Man- 

agement Improvement-_-__-...-.-- 175, 176 
President's birthday---...........-...- 36 
President’s Commission on an Aill- 

Volunteer Armed Force-_--.-...-.-- 250, 251 
President’s Committee on Mental Re- 

CIEE . 2. ncctrnscsectiemsenmne 67 


President's Committee on the National 
Be 60 TN nc ccenticenssssbdons 11 
President’s inauguration, first anniver- 


Assistants 66, 
68, 129, 192, 202, 216, 228,240, 251 
33, 135, 147, 192, 251 
135, 181, 251 
Science Advisor. See Office of Science 

and Technology, Director. 


Counsellors 


Special Assiatant.................... 251 
ee 243 
Se 44 
ee ee 243 
Price, Mrs. Holton R., Jr....---------- 243 
ee 139, 140 
Prices 
Budget menage... ses 108 
Weomemic Repoert...............s« 119, 121 
SEI. cccciecccinnniiinsiiiiiay 93 
Printing Office, Government-----_-_- 240, 251 
Proclamations 
American Heart Month, 1970 (Proc. 
Se 156 
Centennial of the United States 
Weather Services (Proc. 3956) ...-- 86 
Imports of carpets and rugs (Proc. 
GENE anindcieunsnnccamenaane 13,14 
Imports of sheet glass (Proc. 3951)-.. 4,5 
International Clergy Week in the 
United States (Proc. 3959) --.----- 129 
International Education Year (Proc. 
ene 178 
Law Day, U.S.A. (Proc. 3957) -..---- 91 
Mineral Industry Week (Proc. 3963). 179 
National Blood Donor Month (Proc. 
ee ee ee 9 
National Poison Prevention Week 
COGGR... TID a enitacicimngenanittnns 56 
National Safe Boating Week, 1970 
CO 57 
1976 Olympic Games (Proc. 3958)_... 126 
Smail Business Week, 1970 (Proc. 
GID | ecrticictnnccnnnnemacdenaaeenaal 177 
Prepetty, TOGA n nnn ncscnnee 169, 173 
Property Review Board--_.........-- 170, 174 
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Public-private cooperation 
Budget message. _-_......----------- 115 
Environmental quality_._-.--- 12, 159, 171 
Housing production_.....--.-.----- 56 
National Center for Voluntary Ac- 
ee eee 242, 250 
DN Ns elit oe eaten temic eeinn 243 
ee ME, MONONS Bion o oct cc esse 132 
a 147 
Radiotelephone' stations, agreement 
between the United States and 
RS ree 98 
Railroad Retirement Board, annual re- 
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Recreation, environmental quality, mes- 

PP Cite nt aac aacamese ened 159, 169 
Reorganizations Plans 

Office of Telecommunications Policy 


ee 156 
Reports to the Congress 

Foreign Policy report_.------------ 194 
National Aeronautics and Space 

Council, annual report... --.--- 146 
National Endowment for the Human- 

ities, annual report__...-.------- 245 
National Science Board, annual re- 
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National Science Foundation, an- 

Ren Pepors.._..... 2.22 e nee 192 
Railroad Retirement Board, annual 

ee oe Eee 249 


Reports to the President 


Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
cide, report of Secretary of State 


William P. Rogers--...........-- 244 
President’s Commission on an All- 
Volunteer Armed Force-------- 250, 251 
Republican Women for Nixon--------- 146 
Research 
Biological weapons--_--.....-_------ 237 
DEE Cit knakineeenscnercennenint 82, 124 
IN Sires asinnicc Shui comico esciibasineeiees 161, 165 
Toxins, military programs-_--_-_-..-- 179 
ee 137 


Resignations and Retirements 


International Telecommunications 
Satellite Consortium Conference, 
U.S. Representative, William W. 
Ep ea ee 5 

Transportation Department, Assistant 
Secretary for Policy and Interna- 


tional Affairs, Paul Cherington... 45 
Reynolds, James J..-...--.--.-----.--. 180 
Richardson, Elliot L_--......--------- 240 
Rhode Island, U.S. marshal___-_--_-_- 68 
Ripley, Mary Roberts-_-----....------_ 2 
RN IIE, Wligviiic eminem nnssdu es 45, 68 
eT 243 
Rockefeller, Gov. Nelson A_-_----_- 208, 210 
Rockefeller, Mrs. Winthrop_______--- 243 
Rockwell, Stuart W_-------------- 156, 251 
Bape, Witiem P..................... 55, 

68, 93, 146, 200, 201, 218, 220-222, 244, 245 
Rogovin, Charles H__---....---..----- 141 
DE, SN Wok mm eee cece 176 
Romania 

Foreign Policy report._......------ 234 

President Nicolae Ceausescu_-_-_-_-__-_ 234 
eee 243 
Romney, George W-_-_-_- 56, 133, 135, 143, 243 
Rousseau, Marshall F_._-.__._..-__-_- 45, 68 
Rubella vaccine...................... 125 
Rugs and carpets, imports___._______ 13, 14 
Ruiz, Manuel, Jr__............-..---- 43,99 
Rumsfeld, Donald. 125, 135, 192, 243, 249, 251 
Rural areas, assistance________________ 64 
Russell, Sen. Richard B_______________ 180 
Rustin, Bayard... ................ 243 


Safeguard missile defense system. See 
Antiballistic missile system. 


Safety 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
oe the hb ego ee 8 
National Safe Boating Week________ 57 
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SALT talks. See Strategic arms limita- 
tion talks. 


Sargent, Gov. Francis W______.___-_-- 45 
Satellite communications____.___- 34, 66, 68 
Sato, Prime Minister Eisaku_________-- 212 
eatecster Vcc sec Oe PRY 243 
Schlesinger, James R_..........--.-- 147 
Scholarships, Board of Foreign_---_---- 68 
Schriever, Bernard A___.__.__________ 176 
Science, National Medal of_-__---_-- 10, 190 
Science, President’s Committee on the 

Mational BGeGgel of... .............. 11 
Science Board, National__._._._______- 246 
Science Foundation, National_____- 115, 192 
Science and technology, Foreign Policy 

ne ace ee 207, 210, 227 


Science and Technology, Office of. See 
Office of Science and Technology. 
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Geranton, William W.......cscsccccaes 5 

Seabeds, Military use of____ 200, 226, 234, 237 

Selective Service System 
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Seventh-day Adventists.-........_.--- 180 
Seymour, Whitney North, Jr__.___--- 42, 68 
ret NW eg i 178 
Shultz, George P_____-_ 99, 192, 243, 247, 251 
Singapore, Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
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Social security benefits, increase __-_-___- 8 
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Solid Waste Disposal Act____..___- 159, 168 
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Soviet Union 
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16, 60, 95, 107, 114, 201, 202, 205, 207, 
227, 234, 235, 238 
Foreign Policy report.............. 195, 
199, 206, 213, 219, 229, = 
US. relations with................. 
Space Council, National Aeronautics 


oe en a ee 146 
Space program 
Apollo 12 astronauts, tour__--_--_-- 178 
Budget message-_-_-..__.-___- 110, 112, 118 
Spain, Ambassador from-____--_-___-__ 250 
Spanish-Speaking People, Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Opportunities for_______-- 10 
Special Drawing Rights_____-- 198, 222, 223 
Spence, Adolphus Nichols, II_-__-- 240, 251 
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Stafford, George M-_-................. 15 
Stans, BMisurics H................ 135, 143, 243 
State, Department of 
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68, 156, 178, 193, 246, 251 
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Assistant Inspectors General, For- 
eign Assistance___.-.........___ 74, 75 
Assistant Secretaries__......_____ 67, 131 
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68, 93, 146, 194, 200, 201, 205, 211, =e. 
222, 228, 244, 245, 247 


Under Secretary_-_----.--- 203, 216, 228, 240 
Under Secretary of State for Western 
Hemisphere Affairs...........---- 209 
Statements by the President 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 
for Spanish-Speaking People---_- 10 
Control of air and water pollution 
at Federal facilities.............. 126 
Council on Environmental Quality... 90 


Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 
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Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
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Foreign Assistance Act of 1969_____- 9 
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Strategic arms limitation talks________ 15, 
16, 60, 95, 107, 114, 201, 202, 205, 207, 227, 
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Supreme Court, U.S. 
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Governors, Chairman---_--.....-_--. 97 
Federal Trade Commission, Chair- 

man, Caspar W. Weinberger---_-_--- 43 

Sweden, U.S. Ambassador to.-..--.---- 42, 68 


Tariff Commission. See United States 
Tariff Commission. 
Tariffs and trade 
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Foreign Policy report--_--- 198, 209, 223-225 
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International development_ 10, 180, 209, 225 
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Taxation 
Budget message----_----- 107-109, 113, 114 
Boonomic Report...................- 121 
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Committee on the Judiciary------ 57 
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Tax Reform Act of 1969___--------- 7,16 

Telecommunications 
Office of Telecommunication Policy-. 156 
a en 66, 68 
Tennessee Valley Authority, water re- 
sources projects_-_-....------------- 129 
Texas 
U.S. attorney, eastern district----- 45, 68 
U.S. marshals 
Southern district............----- 45, 68 
Western district__....----------- 45, 68 
Thompson, Llewellyn E--------------- 16 
Thompson, Sir Robert Grainger Ker--- 216 
Thompson, Wayne E-_-_---------------- 176 
Timmons, William E_------------- 129, 147 
Toomey, William-.---__----.-.--------- 243 
Topinks. David................--=+-<- 243 
Tournament of Roses___------------- 45 
Teqne0ne, igen. .................<---- 243 
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Trade. See Tariffs and trade. 
Trade Commission, Federal--_--------- 43 
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Transportation m 
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Budget message-_-------- 111, 112, 114, 
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Agreement between the United States 
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stations ...............-.--....-- 98 
Agreement between the United 
States and the United Kingdom on 
uses of atomic energy------------- 75 
Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Gen- 


See ne ee 244, 245, 251 
Turkey, Prime Minister Suleyman 
Demirel .....226............2...5.. 
Turrentine, Howard B-.-...-...-......-. 251 
Tuss McLaughry Award---_--.--..----- 45 
Tyson, Cornelius B..----------------- 147 
Uganda, U.S. Ambassador to-----_---- 246 
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Agreement with the United States on 
the uses of atomic energy-------- 75 
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Prime Minister Harold Wilson_. 84, 86, 98 
Secretary of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs Michael 
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United Nations 
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United States courts 
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Universities. See Colleges and univer- 
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for Urban Affairs. 
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Secretariat of State................ 67 
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Budget message---_.............. 107, 112 
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Vice President. See Agnew, Vice Presi- 
dent Spiro T. 


Vietnam, North, Le Duc Tho-_---_----- 95 
Vietnam conflict 
| i ne ee ee 32 
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RS ee 36 
Foreign Policy report-------- 194, 198, 213 
Infiltration, enemy---_--............-. 92 
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i nae nee 214 
Presidential Unit Citations____-_-_ 91,174 
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114, 214 
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Virginia, disaster relief_..........._-- 33 
Volpe, John A_-_-_------- 44, 46, 133, 135, 143 
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250 
Voting 
ene eee een 61 
President’s registration.._......___- 36 
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te ce cc ES Ee 205 
Washburn, Abbott M_.-.--...-.______ 5 
Washington, Walter E............._- 68 


Washington Special Actions Group 
CUED  sncasidccsbedeceniabee 203 
Water Conservation Fund, Land and_ 169, 170 


Water pollution................ 63, 143, 144 
Wee, “nn ieee 244 
Weapons 
Biological and chemical__ 114, 179, 234, 237 
EE 195, 199, 205, 229, 236 
WR CRI iincicciceitmicincenictionn 86 
Weinberger, Caspar W................ 43 
Weiner, Mrs. Leonard H._.........____ 244 
Welfare programs 
Budget message_-_._-.__- 107, 109-113, 115 
eB nn ene 122 
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Le Sere ene 136 
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West Virginia, disaster relief_......._- 91 
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Whitcomb, Gov. Edgar D_-_---_- 133, 143, 181 
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